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ENIZELOS, Orlando, Clemenceau, Wilson—one by one 

the big men who dominated the Peace Conference and 
the Treaty of Versailles have been repudiated by their peo- 
ple and within less than two years of the assembling of the 
peace gathering. Lloyd George alone survives; it is to be 
hoped that what is going on in Ireland will at last unhorse 
him. That four of the six leading men at Paris have been 
so emphatically turned down is sufficient commentary in 
itself upon the character of their work and of the abomin- 
able treaty for which they bear the responsibility. The his- 
torians and philosophers of the future will have no more 
entertaining problem than to explain how these men who 
voiced so glibly the highest sentiments could have been 
guilty of as much ruthlessness and tyranny at home in 
carrying out the will of the Lord as were the religious re- 
formers of the Middle Ages. Take Venizelos, for example. 
This beneficent despot, a king enthroned by force by the 
Allies in order to defeat the wicked Huns, dismissed out- 
right nine thousand and fifty-seven public officials and de- 
ported and banished most of those who opposed him be- 
sides imprisoning thousands. Ne wonder that this tyrant 
has fled his country. No wonder that the Greek armies 
which have been fighting wars on and off for ten years past 
are reported to be on the point of demobilizing themselves. 
If only they will! Indeed, the best reports out of Europe 
for some time past are this and the rumor that the Spanish 
workers will not permit Spain to send two companies of 
troops to serve at Vilna in the army of the League of 
Nations. It is the highest time for the cannon-fodder of 
European rulers to refuse to be their cannon-fodder any 
longer. 





respondents had not reported the same thrills when the 
Peace Conference opened its sessions at Paris, and if the 
first steps of the new world conference did not perilously 
parallel the first steps of those disastrous Paris meetings. 
At Paris it was the newspapermen who demanded publicity, 
and they got publicity—for the formal general sessions at 
which the decisions of the inner circle were pompously an- 
nounced to a respectful world. At Geneva Lord Robert 
Cecil, whose efforts to make the League a real world league 
set him head and shoulders above the premiers of Europe, 
sought to open the committee meetings, where the rea! busi 
ness of the Assembly will be transacted, to the public—in 
vain. This time several of the Governments supported him, 
and that is an advance. There are many signs among the 
smaller nations of revolt against the tutelage of the vreat 
Now if ever they must break the chains, for this is the 
Assembly of the League, and if their united voice, with 
the whole world listening, cannot overcome the protests of 
the mighty here, then the League is finally condemned to he 
the handmaid of the empire-builders. 


HE tragic death of Father Griffin, of Galway, brings 

home with peculiar horror the state of Ireland. Here 
was a man assassinated, not as a reprisal for murder done 
or planned, but because of his Sinn Fein sympathies and 
perhaps to prevent his answering a summons to The Nation's 
Commission in Washington. Father Griffin was kidnapped 
from his home just as he was preparing for the trip; now 
he is found dead in a ditch with a bullet hole in his fore- 
head. Meanwhile a general orgy of murder and reprisal ia 
making Dublin and all of Ireland a place of terror. We 
excuse the killing of English officers no more than we con- 
done the atrocities perpetrated by the soldiers, police, and 
Black and Tans. Both sets of crimes are inexcusable. But 
we know without further investigation that the way to put 
a stop to this state of terror is to withdraw the troops from 
Ireland. That step and not “pacification” of Ireland by 
force is the necessary preliminary to any solution of the 
Irish question other than extermination. Instead the 
British Government promises “to send large reinforcements 
of troops to Ireland.” This is worse than folly. 


OINCIDENT with the meeting by the shores of the 

Lake of Geneva, out of which some are expecting 
world peace, eomes an announcement from Washington 
which says: 

The development of more powerful poisonous gases than were 
used in the late war, with gas masks that will withstand the 
fumes, is one of the after-the-armistice accomplishments of the 
United States chemical warfare service, cooperating with scien- 
tists of the American Chemical Society. Fool-proof and mobile 
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cloud gas that can be concentrated in units small enough to be 
carried by every soldier is the new discovery that has followed 
the experimental work of chemical experts. 

Thus America moves toward disarmament, and our Presi- 
dent is considered for a Nobel peace prize! We are fol- 
lowing the logic of those who say: “We are for world peace, 
but until a universal and certain scheme is devised to obtain 
it, we are for national preparedness.” Unfortunately pro- 
gress comes bit by bit, not by universal and certain steps, 
and all history has shown that preparedness (as militarism 
is called in one’s own country) makes a nation bellicose, 
while a contrary condition makes it pacific. The unpre- 
paredness of France was the potent reason that kept her 
from flying at the throat of Germany in 1906 over Morocco. 
The preparedness of Germany was the decisive factor in 
leading her to start the world holocaust in 1914. Fool-proof 
but the experts have yet to give us fool-proof 


governments. 


gases, yes; 


N R. W. D. VANDERLIP will soon be a famous man on 
a his own account and not through any mere confusion 
of names. Ilis vigorous attack on the Administration’s 
policy toward Russia, his demand that trade relations be 
resumed and recognition be accorded, his flaunting of the 
prospect of “a billion dollars yearly” in trade, have planted 
his name and his opinions on the front page of many a 
metropolitan newspaper. Such respectable publicity will 
do more to frighten the death-dealing anti-Bolshevists than 
much lamenting from those suspicious characters, the lib- 
erals and radicals of the United States. It is heartening, 
however, to have American labor, here and there, speak up 
on this most vital question. In New York, the other day, 
a great mass meeting of trade unionists speaking for 
500,000 workers of all shades of political opinion joined in a 
protest against the policy of criminal negligence adhered to 
by the United States in regard to Russia. Radical and con- 
servative unionists found themselves for once in agreement. 
They demanded the removal of all restrictions on trade with 
Russia, and the opening of commercial relations. Dissen- 
sion arose over the question of a general strike to force 
labor’s position; in the course of it, Sidney Hillman of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, said: “If we do not 
actually do something to raise this blockade soon, there will 
be no need of a general strike; the workers will all be on 
the street. Of my organization in New York 70 per cent 
are out of work. They would be able to work not only eight 
hours but overtime if we could supply the clothing needs 
of Russia.” Taken together, the testimony of Mr. Vanderlip 
and that of the organized workers of New York go far to- 
ward proving the Russian question to be an American ques- 
tion of the most acute sort. 


— MOONEY would have been hung long ago if his 
fate had been left to the officials of “justice” of the 
State of California. Even the protests of organized labor 
throughout the United States aroused no general suspicion 
that the labor leader convicted of murder in connection with 
the 1916 San Francisco Preparedness Day bomb outrage 
was really the victim of a “frame-up.” It was a demonstra- 
tion in favor of Mooney in the streets of Petrograd in May, 
1917, which first brought his name into the columns of the 
New York newspapers—and then few of them knew enough 
to understand the cable’s garbling of Mooney into “Munin.” 
Even the investigation made at the instance of President 


Wilson that same year, although revealing manifold discrep- 
ancies in the evidence, did not secure Mooney’s pardon; it 
took the protest of labor from coast to coast to secure so 
little as a commutation of his sentence to life imprisonment. 
Now, when Mooney has passed four years in jail, Draper 
Hand, the detective in charge of arranging the evidence 
against him, confesses that the case was a “frame-up,” and 
that a “corporation detective had an important part in ar- 
ranging the perjury program.” The prosecuting attorney, 
who secured a life sentence for Mooney’s fellow-prisoner, 
Warren K. Billings, admits that even then he had grave 
doubts of Billings’s guilt. Will the men who deliberately 
organized the plot against labor that sent Mooney and Bil- 
lings to jail be punished half as much for their crime as 
Mooney has been for nothing but his labor leadership? And 
what lurid light this story casts upon that other Pacific 
Coast case at Centralia, in which eleven I. W. W.s were 
convicted of murder in another trial in which industrial 
bitterness played its full part! 


O the President declines to pardon Debs on the ground 

that it would “set a bad precedent and would encourage 
others to oppose the Government in the event of another 
war.” Let us hope, charitably, that this decision, too, must 
be laid to the President’s ill-health. Even the Kaiser re- 
leased Karl Liebknecht as soon as he was nominated for 
the Reichstag, and the King of Bavaria likewise opened the 
prison doors to Kurt Eisner when he was nominated for 
that Berlin body—the same Eisner who was so soon to drive 
the King from his throne. Mr. Wilson, alas, is unforgiving 
and often ungenerous—has he not refused to receive his 
formerly most intimate friend, Colonel House, since the 
latter dared to differ with him? As for Debs, it is not he 
who really loses. He knows, as does every one else, that 
now that the hysteria of the war is over no jury could be 
found to convict him on the original evidence. More than 
that, he has the daily thrill of realizing that while his prose- 
cutors have been rejected by the American people as has 
no other administration in history, nearly two millions 
of Americans voted for the man in prison garb behind the 
bars. Those voters did not believe Debs either disloyal or 
guilty; they, too, broke a record for America by piling up 
such a vote for a convict. No, Debs has nothing to destroy 
his soul’s poise in Atlanta, where he has become the greatest 
influence for goodness and light, and a friend to all the 
prisoners. 


INCE the Legislative committee that is inquiring into 

housing in New York began to unfold the story of the 
amazing and unscrupulous rise to power and riches of 
Robert P. Brindell, president of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, foes of organized labor have been saying “I told you so” 
and making the most of the material to discredit unionism. 
It required only slight prevision, however, to surmise that 
the employers were as much responsible for conditions as 
the workers, and this assumption has now been fully borne 
out by the testimony of the head of a wrecking firm. When 
Brindell insisted on putting incompetent men from his own 
organization in the places of experienced members of the 
old union, this contractor declared that he went to see the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, and that Otto 
Eidlitz said that Brindell was doing “wonderful work in 
stabilizing the business and we must stand behind him.” 
Eventually the employers stipulated in their contracts with 
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wrecking firms that Brindell’s men must be employed for 
all work. “And that is really the source of this man’s 
power ?” the witness was asked by counsel for the committee. 
“That is the source of his power,” was the reply. This tes- 
timony runs true to history and to human nature. For 
every bribe-taker there must be a bribe-giver; wherever 
there is extortion there is a moral jellyfish who would 
rather pay graft than fight for his rights—particularly 
when, as in the case of the builders, he can pass on the bill 
to somebody else. 


\ 70 explanation of the mysterious expulsion from Eng- 
i land of Mr. E. J. Costello, business manager of the 
Federated Press, has yet come to light. Mr. Colby’s lack of 
interest in the case lends unfortunate color to the insinua- 
tion of the radical press that the expulsion was in some way 
connected with the Secretary of State’s publicly expressed 
dislike of the Federated Press. It was hinted at first that 
the expulsion might have something to do with a contract 
with a Russian news agency which Mr. Costello went abroad 
to seek; it develops that this contract went after all to the 
United Telegraph Company, an organization affiliated with 
the perfectly respectable and unpersecuted United Press. In 
a previous issue of The Nation we stated that it had been 
reliably reported that the Associated Press was also bargain- 
ing for this contract; the Associated Press informs us that 
the report was untrue, and we regret publication of this 
error. The fact remains that an American journalist, repre- 
sentative of a chain of labor papers, was expelled from 
England, and that he has not yet been informed why. The 
State Department which shows so touching a concern for 
American oil rights in Mexico exposes itself to grave criti- 
cism if it takes no effective action in the case of Mr. 
Costello. 


T is not unlikely that a portion of the 1920 corn crop 

may be used as fuel in certain sections of the corn belt 
where the coal situation is acute. An Illinois agricultural 
paper queried its crop reporters throughout the corn grow- 
ing counties of South Dakota in regard to coal conditions 
and asked them to report whether farmers were seriously 
considering using any of their corn for fuel purposes. From 
replies received it appears that this winter may see some- 
what of a repetition of what took place quite generally in 
the early nineties when, with corn selling under twenty cents 
a bushel, it was used for heating purposes on thousands of 
farms west of the Mississippi. Although the November 
United States crop report places the price of corn at 87 
cents, the Dakota farmer is stated to be getting only 60 
cents for it on the farm. This is approximately three times 
the price of corn during the low period of about thirty years 
ago. But soft coal—some of it of inferior grade—is selling 
today in South Dakota at from $18.50 to $20 a ton which 
is probably four to six times above the market price of 
similar coal in the corn belt in the early nineties. Hard 
coal, it is reported, cannot be obtained today at any price 
throughout much of this region. When a car does find its 
way to this section farmers are paying $22 a ton or more 
for it and are doing their own shoveling and hauling. Corn 
at 60 cents foots to about $21.50 a ton without the cobs 
which are themselves an excellent fuel. In light of these 
considerations it is easy to believe that corn will prove in 
many corn belt localities to be as cheap a fuel as coal this 
coming winter. Where wood is to be had corn will not be 


—— 


used, of course, nor in such regions where the crop did not 
make a good stand. In such localities the entire crop will be 
needed for cattle and hogs. But the 1920 corn crop exceeds 
three billion bushels and surpasses the bumper crop of 1912 
by 75,000,000 bushels. Consequently the mid-west has “corn 
to burn” in more than a single sense. 

| ERETOFORE the cooperative movement in the United 

St has been large 


«7 -% 7 * } . 1. 
ate a series of isolated, unrelated 


standardization, such as exist in 
How- 


experiments. Unity and 


European countries, have been conspicuously absent. 
ever, as a result of the Second American Cooperative Con- 
vention, just held in Cincinnati, the United States now takes 
its place with the twenty-five other nations of the world 
having a representative national cooperative organization. 


Standards as to what constitutes a real cooperative society 


be it a store, bakery, laundry, housing enterprise, or factory, 
are explicitly defined in the new constitution, and it now 
possible to distinguish the true from the false, the sound 
from the unsound. Our cooperative movement hence- 
forth to be guided by its own oryanization, an essential to 
cooperative greatness, as experience has shown. But pro- 


vision is made for district leagues having local autonomy 
such as have already been organized in a number of states. 
Sixty-two accredited delegates from nineteen states, rep- 
resenting 279 cooperative societies with a membership of 
84,000, were present. 
a voice but no vote represented the 
United Mine Workers, International Association of Machin- 
ists, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and 
American Federation of Labor totaling 2,000,000 members, 
and there were delegates from social and religious organi- 
zations. Perhaps the most significant feature of this con- 
vention was the demonstration that cooperation is a move- 
ment in which conflicting elements, both radical and con- 
servative, are reconciled. 


Forty-four fraternal deleyates with 
tailroad Brotherhoods, 


unions of tne 


AINER MARIA RILKE, born in Prague in 1875, is 

one of the most original and noteworthy of living 
poets. A delicate and brooding boyhood, an extended so- 
journ in Russia and an absorption in the art of sculpture 
that led to his becoming for some years the private secretary 
of Auguste Rodin—these were the chief experiences in 
Rilke’s life until the Czecho-Slovak domination exiled him 
from his ancestral city. In his ripest volumes, “Das Buch 
der Bilder,” “Das Stundenbuch,” and “Neue Gedichte,” 
there is revealed a singularly still and dedicated soul that, 
in its very passiveness, has the power of drawing the visible 
world into itself and of recreating it there. These spiritual 
refashionings of men and things Rilke expresses in forms 
whose astonishing intricacy and rich perfection never mar 
an ultimate impression of simplicity. His words and his 
order are the words and the order of prose. But 
both to so new a purpose that in his verses, some of which 
we print on another page, the familiar becomes magical 


he uses 


and the common world strikes suddenly upon the heart. 
No translation can convey the brimming fulness of his musie 
in which the subtlest verbal orchestration never diminishes 
the dominant purity of tone. A hushed and 
sonality, the growth of his reputation has been gradual. 
Today, however, he is being hailed by the younger poets 
of Central Europe as the first and still the greatest of the 
“expressionists” and hence as both their forerunner and 
their master. 


remote per- 
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The Only Way to Deal with Russia 


NE more plot against the self-determination and lib- 

erty of Russia has ended in richly-deserved disaster. 
Baron Wrangel is back at Constantinople, where the titled 
and the stock-holding refugees welcome him and promise 
more military expeditions and more bloodshed. It is an- 
nounced, as it has been announced before, that England is 
about to open trade relations with Russia. But the mise- 
rable effort to crush the Soviet Government of Russia in any 
way, by any means, at any price, has been repeated so many 
times and new expeditions financed by hostile powers and 
interests have so often sprung Phoenix-like from the ashes 
of the old, that it is hard to believe that the groups which 
have conspired so persistently in the past are yet done. The 
French and American Governments still hold to the policy 
of starvation and blockade. 

Walter Duranty has revealed in the New York Times in 
all its nakedness the economic basis of the latest adventure. 
A twelve-million franc Russo-French corporation, with “pa- 
latial offices in the Avenue Marceau” in Paris, including 
among its supporters the principal shareholders in the great 
Donetz coal and Ekaterinoslav iron mines, backed Wrangel, 
buying in France clothing and supplies for Wrangel’s army 
and exporting grain and other produce from the Crimea. It 
was this group, Mr. Duranty tells us, which forced Wrangel 
to direct his offensive against the rich coal and iron regions, 
and it was this group again which cannily induced the baron 
to introduce a semblance of liberalism into his administra- 
tion. Mr. Jerome Landfield, of the Russian-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who has supported almost every anti-bol- 
shevik adventure, maintains in a letter to the Times that the 
company was a philanthropic and patriotic affair, and in so 
doing he confirms Mr. Duranty’s statements at all essential 
points. The Czar’s bonds, the Donetz mines—these are the 
things which have determined much Allied policy toward 
Russia for the past three years and have dragged out the 
endless, useless agony of war in Russia for years after active 
hostilities had ceased in France. Tchaikowsky, Kolchak, 
Denikin, Judenich, Wrangel—one after another the puppet 
governments created by the Entente in Russia have gone 
to perdition, each of them carrying to death with it thou- 
sands of simple mujiks and leaving starvation and the bitter 
death-in-life of refugeedom behind it. Now it is clear that 
the Soviet Government has triumphed over its enemies 
within and without, it has governed Russia after its fashion 
for more than three years, and the time has come to recog- 
nize it as the de facto government of Russia. 

We propose, therefore, a program for our relations with 
Russia. It is perhaps too late to expect the outgoing Admin- 
istration to alter its stubborn policy of ill will; we suggest 
the following for the Government about to take office: 

(1) Recognize the Soviet Government as the de facto gov- 
ernment of Russia. 

(2) Reestablish the American consular service in Russia to 
facilitate American trade with Russia. 

(3) Open full postal relations with Russia; grant passports 
to Russia on the same basis on which they are granted 
for other countries; put no hindrance in the way of 
free commerce and transport between the United States 
and Russia. 


(4) Send the Red Cross into Russia. There is its field of 


greatest need. There it could abandon politics, forget 
diplomatic discriminations, recall its time-honored motto 
of humanity, and restore its fair name as an agency of 
good will which it has begun to lose. 

There is nothing in this policy to offend bolshevik or anti- 
bolshevik. It implies neither approbation nor disapproba- 
tion of the form or methods of Soviet Russia. Most Amer- 
icans agree in disliking the form or the methods of the Im- 
perial Japanese Government in Korea and even in Japan, 
and of the British Empire in India at least; but we do not 
blind ourselves to the fact that those empires do in fact 
govern, and we do business with them. We disliked the 
murders by which King Peter came to the throne of Serbia, 
but we recognized him as in fact king. It is high time we 
quit playing the ostrich and admit facts in Russia whether 
we like them or not, particularly as almost every returning 
traveler declares that for the present there is no alternative 
to Lenin and Trotzky but anarchy and chaos. More than 
that, the American people have made it plain, both at the 
recent elections and in other ways, that they want no more 
intervention in European affairs, and are suspicious of Euro- 
pean political entanglements. Such a policy as we have out- 
lined is in accord with that decision. Refusal to recognize 
Russia, hindrance of business relations with Russia, is inter- 
ference in European affairs. Some time ago the State De- 
partment announced that it had lifted the Russian blockade 
and many people were gulled into believing that at last 
American participation in the world embargo was ended. 
But the blockade continued in full force; postal and banking 
facilities were still denied and direct communication with 
Russia prevented. Only a few individuals succeeded in sur- 
mounting our Government’s obstructions and entering Rus- 
sia. A Russian-American cannot communicate with his 
starving family in Russia, or send food and medicine. 

As a matter of fact America could not help Europe more 
than by leading the way to such a policy. But America has 
the duty to think of itself, too, and the Administration has 
no right to deprive its citizens of the opportunity to trade 
with the millions of Russians so many of whom die for lack 
of it. While we delay, the English and Germans are laying 
their plans and going to work, the latter actually signing 
huge contracts. This is the blindest stupidity if one looks 
toward the future when the extreme bolshevism of Lenin 
and Trotzky shall have been ameliorated, for in the future 
Russia will remember that it was Germany that came to 
her aid when the United States refused. We are, indeed, 
driving Russia into Germany’s arms and giving her freely 
the opportunity to play a more imperialistic role than before 
if her reactionaries regain control. But most important of 
all is the simple and unavoidable fact that the world cannot 
be itself again; nor can its economic currents resume their 
wonted course until Russia is restored to normal life as a 
member of the family of nations. As for propaganda, we 
are not afraid of its being unleashed if we stop the blockade. 
No ideas were ever stopped by a famine blockade and they 
are not being kept out now; the more we starve Russia the 
more shall we aid the bolshevik theorists; the more inevita- 
bly will Lenin point to us as embodying the cruelty and the 
heartlessness of modern profit-taking capitalism. The best 
safeguard is for the United States to be true to its historic 
traditions. What they bid us do is clear. 
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The Fight to Break the Unions 
UST what do the chambers of commerce, the employers’ hand.” The unions are weakened, indeed, as a_ fight- 


associations, the “associated industries,” the Republi- 
can Publicity Association, and other like-minded organiza- 
tions actually mean when they proclaim the “open shop” as 
the new slogan of Americanism? It is important to find 
out, for the labor struggles of the next few months, and 
possibly of the next few years, will center around that issue, 
and the public is already being “educated” by the familiar 
methods of cheap propaganda to a proper attitude in the 
matter. The employers have tried to tell us what the open 
shop campaign implies; they have named it the “American 
plan of employment,” and in the words of the “Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce Open Shop Square Deal Association” (we 
hope it is not familiarly known as the D. C. C. 0. 8. S. D. A.) 
the open shop is “the only way to cure radicalism” and has 
been inaugurated “to protect personal liberty and property 
rights by seeing that non-union workers have an equal 
chance with workers who belong to unions.” It is inevitable 
that Americans should respond sympathetically to the pro- 
posal that all men must have an “equal chance.” If the 
open shop actually means an equal chance the open shop 
propaganda will be easy to conduct. 

What the term really implies, however, is something quite 
different. The open shop, as the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor has said, is in practice simply 
a non-union shop. The idea of union and non-union men 
competing for jobs on equal terms and working side by side 
is in fact nothing more than an amiable fiction. The pri- 
mary object of labor organization is collective bargaining 
between the employer and the union. The object of the open 
shop is to eliminate collective bargaining and to substitute 
dealings with the individual worker. If collective bargain- 
ing is eliminated, the union is killed; a worker might as 
well join a golf club as a union in an open shop. The open 
shop, then, becomes a non-union shop and the meaning of 
the present campaign becomes clear. The New York World 
put the matter very plainly when it said last week that “the 
champions of the open shop are not actuated by any patriotic 
impulse whatever. They believe that the open shop is more 
profitable to themselves than the closed shop and that to 
destroy the unions would put money in their pockets. That 
is all there is to the controversy. The open shop advocates 
wear a mask of patriotism because they are afraid to meet 
the economic issue.” In the face of the obvious intent be- 
hind the open shop campaign the noble spectacle of the 
embattled employers of America rising in defense of the 
“personal liberty” of their employees takes on a comic 
aspect, while the claim of the employers that they seek to 
increase production must, in the present state of the market 
at least, be largely discounted. 

Winter, the industrial depression, and the disorganization 
of the forces of labor have joined to help the open shop 
drive. In certain industries unemployment is rapidly in- 
creasing; in several large cities in the East we have already 
read reports of missions and lodging houses filling up with 
hungry, unemployed workers. That business men are look- 
ing to these conditions to help break union “arrogance” is 
freely admitted; although one prominent employer put it 
perhaps a trifle bluntly when he said the other day: “The 
union man is not so cocky as he was just before the election. 
In a little while he will be eating out of his employer’s 





ing force by their jurisdictional divisions, their conserva- 
tism and preoccupation with petty politics, their uneconomic 
limiting of production and creating of useless jobs, their 
lack of intelligent, progressive leadership. The officials of 
the American Federation of Labor adopt resolutions against 
the open shop, but their actual plans for combating it 
amount to nothing. It is plain, moreover, that at present 
public sympathy does not turn to organized labor. Accusa- 
tions of “labor profiteering’’- 
lations, such as those lately made in New York, of the cor- 
ruption of individual labor leaders and unions have hurt the 
workers’ cause in the public mind. Furthermore, apart from 
a few shining exceptions in the garment trades, organized 
labor in this country has interested itself little in problems 
of production and prices. Until it begins to do so, it cannot 
expect wholehearted popular support. Moreover, in those 
trades which are most affected by the present industrial 
depression, union defense funds are running low; and seri- 
ous unemployment will do more than a hundred injunctions 
or propaganda campaigns to break the unions’ control and 
lower their vitality. In these conditions the employers find 
their chance. From all over the country come reports from 
business associations, some of which have recently been cob 
lected by the New York Herald, of successful open shop 
drives. A few typical statements are worth quoting. “All 
Pittsburg industries with the exception of the building 
trades and the street railways are open shop.” “About 76 
per cent of the industries [of Philadelphia} run under open 
shop conditions.” ‘The automobile industry and all its 
branches as well as all other important industries [in De- 
troit] are open shop, and even the building trades are gen- 
erally open shop.” “Ninety-eight per cent of { Toledo's) 
industry is open shop in part or all of the depart- 
ments.” 

Such examples, even allowing for business optimism, show 
the strength of the anti-union forces. With the generous 
assistance of the political party soon to be in power in Wash- 
ington the employers have good reason to feel confident. 
Certain factors, however, may modify the final success of 
their drive. If the period of depression turns out, as wiser 
men than Mr. Harding believe, to be a short one, the labor 
situation may change. The Federal Reserve monthly bulle- 
tin, the Annalist, the current report of the Harvard Com- 
mittee on Economic Research, the November review of the 
National City Bank, all agree in a general expectation that 
the industrial depression accompanying the process of defla- 
tion will last into the spring but that a revival is due to 
begin by March or April. If they are correct, it is obvious 
that the employers of the country cannot work their whole 
will upon the unions in the next four months. Even bread 
lines and unemployment and the vast pamphleteering cam- 
paign of organized business can do no more than crush 
individual unions in weak industries and perhaps shake the 
confidence of labor in general; and they may have the salu- 
tary effect of forcing the rank and file to think in other and 
more constructive terms than those of the old Gompers 
philosophy. Meanwhile the poor public, victimized like the 
labor unions by the literary deluge sent out by the employ- 
ers, should keep firmly in mind the true meaning of the open 
shop drive. 
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Baseball and Football 


PHILOSOPHER who attended a game of the World 

Series without any elemental preference for either the 
Indians or the Robins, and also witnessed the Harvard-Yale 
game at New Haven with his blood unstirred by any par- 
tialities for Yale or Harvard whatsoever, and on both oc- 
casions devoted the right kind of reflection to the two sports, 
must easily have come to some conclusions as to why base- 
ball is the true entertainment of the American masses, and 
football that of the colleges and universities. 

At first glance these facts might seem strange to our 
philosopher, who could not help realizing how much the 
more beautiful of the two, on the whole, baseball is—more 
light, more swift, more plastic. The very season helps its 
beauty, the bright, hard sun and sky, the vivid heat, the dry, 
clear atmosphere of the American summer. Instead of 
going clad in harness and mail, as in football, and lumbering 
a little in their gaits, baseball players seem always on their 
toes, lithe and incomparably agile. The ball flashes across 
the field with a velocity no football can attain, and back and 
forth with the rush of meteors. Base-runners cover the 
ground as no half-back ever manages to do through the 
finest field, behind the most competent of interferences. 
Flying balls and flying runners weave over the diamond a 
brilliant net of interest, as if the stars should flash wildly 
about in the dark for an hour or so. Baseball has none of 
football’s heavy piling up of hundredweights of humanity in 
masses from which some bystander must disentangle the 
members. In baseball all is in the open, every player is 
obviously an individual, every play stands sharply by itself. 
The game, once certain intricacies of rules and customs have 
been mastered, is as lucid as noon. 

In football there is more to be watched. Individual play- 
ing amounts to less, or at least has less opportunity to 
attract attention. The punter means less to his team than 
the pitcher to his. The stupendous personal triumph won 
by a player who can take the ball on the kick-off and run 
with it to a touchdown is a sign how rare a deed he has ac- 
complished. And even in his case the credit lies largely 
with his team. What essentially matters in football is the 
nice articulation of human beings into a corporation in 
which each plays his most strenuous part with the neatness 
and delicacy of wheel or cog or ratchet or piston. Only an 
expert can ever know how hard it is, or what painful repeti- 
tion is necessary, to make a machine out of eleven men. 
Only a person considerably expert, moreover, can perceive 
the nicer points of generalship displayed by the player who 
conducts a football game. He is a driver with ten steeds 
who must set his own shoulder to the wheel as constantly as 
they; he is an organist who must touch many keys and pull 
many stops, his mind full of his repertoire of tricks and 
yet able at any moment to improvise new ones; he must 
spare his own men and yet send their weight against men 
in the opposing line who show signs of weakness; he must 
diagnose the play of his opponents no matter how much they 
may try to conceal all their symptoms. Nor does all this 
responsibility lie with the quarter-back, or whoever runs 
the game. The other players have more to do than follow 
instructions implicitly. Each of them, too, must diagnose 
the coming play; each of them must sway with the rhythm 
of the contest, original and yet always adaptable in a dozen 


directions, heated with the rush of the conflict and yet coo! 
with the discipline of the rules. 

We here speak, of course, of perfect conditions on perfect 
teams; but the matter is everywhere essentially the same, 
so far as the audience is concerned. From that point of 
view, baseball, for all the marvelous skill required to play it, 
and for all its technical brilliance and finish, is to football 
as vaudeville or melodrama to higher comedy. The baseball 
fan, like the onlooker at melodrama or vaudeville, watches 
what at the moment is before his eye, delighted or suited 
with that, and concerned only secondarily with the larger 
drift of the game, for the reason that there is less of it to 
consider. But the spectator at a football match has a dif- 
ferent function. Like the players on the field he too 
sways with the rhythm of the organized cheering; like them, 
too, he fixes his attention not upon the brilliance of the indi- 
vidual moment or episode, but upon the coherence and 
solidarity of an entire undertaking. There has to be, there- 
fore, a greater community of sentiment among the watchers 
at such a game than among the heterogeneous crowds who 
cheer the professional players of baseball. And such a com- 
munity in America only the colleges and universities can 
furnish. 


The Nation’s Poetry Prize 


HE NATION takes great pleasure in announcing an 

annual Poetry Prize of $100 for the best poem sub- 
mitted by an American poet in a contest to be conducted 
by The Nation each year between Thanksgiving and New 
Year’s Day. The rules for the contest in 1920 are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Each manuscript submitted in the contest must reach 
the office of The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City, 
not earlier than Friday, November 26, and not later than 
Saturday, January 1, plainly marked, on the outside of the 
envelope, “For The Nation’s Poetry Prize.” 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten and must have the 
name of the author in full on each page of the manuscript 
submitted. 

3. As no manuscript submitted in this contest will under 
any circumstances be returned to the author, it is unneces- 
sary to inclose return postage. An acknowledgment of the 
receipt of each manuscript, however, wiil be sent from this 
office. 

4. No more than three poems from the same author will 
be admitted to the contest. 

5. No restriction is placed upon the subject or form of 
poems submitted, which may be in any meter or in free 
verse. It will be impossible, however, to consider poems 
which are more than 200 lines in length, or which are 
translations, or which are in any language other than 
English. Poems arranged in a definite sequence may, if the 
author so desires, be counted as a single poem. 

6. The winning poem will be published in the Midwinter 
Literary Supplement of The Nation, to appear February 9, 
1921. 

7. Besides the winning poem, The Nation reserves the 
right to purchase any other poem submitted in the contest at 
its usual rates. 

The judges of the contest are William Rose Benét, Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, and Carl Van Doren. Poems, however, 
should in no case be sent to them personally. 
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Perishing Ireland 


N a few weeks, so run the reports, Ireland will be reduced 
I +9 the straits of Austria; famine will be at her doors. 
Her whole economic life is disrupted; her railroads are 
gradually ceasing to function; her motor trucks may not 
travel more than twenty miles from home; the transport of 
food becomes daily more difficult; factories and creameries 
are steadily being destroyed ; death stalks abroad in the land; 
the grip of a deadly internecine war is upon it; and as yet 
the humane opinion of the world stirs but little. True, there 
are more and more brave voices being lifted in England 
itself. The English branch of the Women’s International 
League has had a notable group of delegates in Ireland to 
see for themselves; the Labor Party has just voted to send 
another delegation to the suffering island, but Ireland begins 
literally to bleed to death, while Lloyd George insists that 
the policy of violent reprisal and repression is succeeding. 
From a prominent Englishwoman, Mrs. Cobden Unwin, the 
daughter of that Richard Cobden who never failed to lift 
his voice for suffering humanity, comes a note to us saying: 
“There are many English people who passionately desire to 
see Ireland a free country and who are filled with horror on 
hearing daily what is taking place there in the name of Eng- 
land.” From a Protestant friend, Mrs. Unwin sends us the 
following: 

In Mallow anyone can see, as I did, with their own eyes, the 
large handsome houses burned to the ground; there they are 
and it is useless for any Hamar Greenwood, or Carson, or Lloyd 
George, to deny it. There is a magnificent milk factory all in 
ruins, thousands of tins of preserved milk on rubbish heaps, all 
the newest, finest American inventions and machinery (many of 
them just installed) broken to bits, everything black, charred, 
and burnt to cinders; 500 people in Mallow thrown out of em- 
ployment for the winter, most of them women and girls. I 
visited many of their homes and they are in blank despair, with 
starvation staring them in the face, no food to cook, and if they 
had, no fire to cook it with, and all this done by the forces of 
the Crown, the men who are sent here to keep order. 

For the editor of the London Nation the death of Mac- 
Swiney—‘fearless, generous, ardent,” “a hero among 
heroes,” he calls him—is the snapping point. “Certainly,” 
he writes, “there is nothing in England so base as its Gov- 
ernment and the average Englishman gets an occasional air- 
ing out of the hell in which it condemns him to live.” For 
the Irishman, whatever his own guilt or innocence, there is 
no opportunity for an occasional airing out of the hell in 
which he lives. There is no escape for him, and there will 
be none unless after all the facts have been brought up, the 
public opinion of mankind is enabled to direct intelligently 
its power to move both the Irish and the English Govern- 
ment to find some settlement which shall at least end the 
agony and the bloodshed. The British Labor Party, in addi- 
tion to sending a commission, is circulating petitions in sup- 
port of the position taken by Viscount Grey that the first 
step shall be the removal of all British troops from Ireland 
that there may be placed upon Ireland herself the duty of 
keeping her people in order and of demonstrating to the 
world that she is capable of performing that function of 
self-government. Violence begets violence. As long as 
the troops are there, it seems plain, their presence will lead 
hotheads to attack them who cannot see that every deed of 
violence on an Irishman’s part makes against his cause and 
gives an excuse for reprisals, which in Mallow, Balbriggan, 


and Thurles, and many other places liken these Irish vfl- 
lages to the towns in France so wickedly devastated by the 
Germans. It staggers the mind that such things are; that 
the noble Irish people and the noble English people should be 
brought to such a pass, should be literally at one another's 
throats. 


In Washington in an effort to bring out the facts for the 
American people the American Commission on Ireland, 
called into being by The Nation, began its public sessions 
on Thursday, November 18, by the hearing of witnesses, 
and the following statement of the purpose of the Commis- 
sion, read by Mr. Frederic C. Howe: 

Conditions in Ireland have profoundly stirred millions of 
American citizens of Irish descent. They have created and are 
creating a widening rift in the friendly relations of English- 
speaking peoples, not only in America but all over the world. 
No person who shares our common blood and language can view 
unmoved the existence of civil war, the killing of human beings, 
and the substitution of martial rule for the civil state in any 
part of the English-speaking world. As a people we have been 
trained by centuries to a belief in 
in direct necessity can there be justification of a resort to arma 
for the adjustment of disputes which it has been our custom and 
our pride to adjust by reasoned and amicable means 

What the world most needs is peace. It needs an ending of 
hate. Discussion should resume its ascendancy and reason 
should displace the employment of force. The orgy of destrue- 
tion which is now ravaging Ireland is sending ita repercussions 
to every corner of the civilized world. It cannot fail to post- 
pone indefinitely the return of ordered tranquility to civiliza- 
tion. In addition to all this, the political life of America as well 
as its orderly social processes are profoundly disturbed by the 
injection of an internecine war between peoples of our own 
flesh and blood. Feelings such as these gave birth to this Com- 
mission for investigating into conditions existent in Ireland. 
The Commission has set itself to the task of ascertaining the 
facts. It plans to learn as nearly as possible just what the con- 
ditions in Ireland are and what has brought them about. It 
will hear witnesses who present themselves representing English 
and Irish opinion. 

The Commission plans to send a mission to England and Ire- 
land to make an inquiry into conditions in the latter country. 
It will investigate the killings and disorders. Quite as impor- 
tant to the permanent adjustment of the dispute, it will investi- 
gate into the economic conditions in Ireland, the extent to which 
the Irish have developed a self-contained economic and cultural 
life, as well as the extent to which the Irish people have evolved 
their own agencies of self-government during the last few years. 
In making these investigations, the Commission has received 
assurances of cordial cooperation from liberal-minded groups in 
England, who are also deeply concerned over the state of civil 
war that exists in Ireland. It has received similar assurances 
from British labor groups and from British statesmen, as well 
as from organizations in Ireland. Judging by the expressions 
that have reached the Commission, the creation of this unofficial 
agency and the delegation of this unofficial mission to Ireland 
have awakened a genuine hope that through an impartial inquiry 
into the facts and a disinterested study of conditions some con- 
structive measures may be formulated for ending the chaotic 
situation that now prevails. 

A full report of the first two hearings of the Commission 
held in Washington on November 18 and 19 will be published 
for the first time as a supplement to an early issue of The 


Nation. 
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The New German Spirit 


By KUNO FRANCKE 


“\,NE fast train runs daily from Lindau to Munich. 
It is a long train consisting of some twenty heavy 
cars and, in view of the up-hill character of most of the 
trip, the one little engine seems very inadequate. It made 
the ascent into the Allgau Mountains successfully, but to- 
ward nightfall we reached the slopes leading to the plateau 
beyond Kempten, where there is a succession of steep 
curves. Rain had set in and the rails must have been slip- 
pery. At any rate, on one of these curves the train proved 
too heavy and slowly came to a standstill. Under ordinary 
circumstances, I suppose, an emergency engine would have 
been called in. But engines now are scarce in Germany and 
coal is precious. So the brave little engine tried it alone. 
We went back a short distance and then forward with ad- 
ditional steam. But at the same spot we stuck again. Then 
again backward for a longer distance and forward once 
more, with the same result. And so things went for nearly 
half an hour, until at last the crucial spot was passed, so 
that we finally reached Munich only a little overdue. 

The little episode, I think, had a larger significance than 
at first sight might appear. For the whole of German life 
is now a one-engine affair; and the driver of the engine, 
the German mind, has got to pull himself together, strain 
every fiber, and readjust every resource within him in order 
to reach his goal. Democracy is surely making headway 
in Germany; the very distress is fostering it by forcing 
the different classes to live more or less on the same plane. 
That there is a cheerful assumption of these new duties of 
common brotherhood among the higher classes, there can 
be no doubt. In Munich I made the acquaintance of the 
Bavarian state geologist, whose official duties are largely 
connected with the water supply of the cities. He is just 
now participating in the utilization, by the State, of Ba- 
varia’s water power for electricity—vast undertakings, em- 
ploying at high wages tens of thousands of workmen, which 
will ultimately make three-sevenths of the Bavarian indus- 
tries independent of coal. This highly cultivated and 
scholarly man, whose whole life is given to the betterment 
of public conditions, lives with his wife in two rooms, hav- 
ing been forced by a city regulation to cede the other three 
rooms of his apartment to homeless persons. The weekly 
milk ration for himself and his wife is one-quarter of a 
pint and their food is entirely vegetarian. When I re- 
marked that most of his workmen probably had a more 
comfortable way of living, he admitted it, adding, however, 
that the proper feeding of the large masses of the popula- 
tion was the most important task before Germany today 
and that everybody had to make sacrifices. 

In a village near Jena, I spent a week at the home of a 
former Vice-Governor of Kamerun, who now devotes him- 
self to gardening and farming on a small scale. He, too, 
had by public ordinance been required to take into his house 
a workman’s family—husband, wife, and two small chil- 
dren, victims of the general housing shortage. The truly 
Tolstoyan comradeship of work and talk between this Herr 
Geheimrat and the laboring man’s family as well as with 
the peasants of the neighborhood would be a delightful thing 
to describe in detail. Nothing could have been further re- 
moved from the harshness and arrogance which used to be 


considered entirely synonymous with Prussian bureaucracy. 
Being a guest in Berlin, at the house of one of the lead- 
ing members of the Government, one who had served with 
distinction under the old regime and whose intellectual bent 
is naturally conservative and aristocratic, I found in him 
an enthusiastic and determined supporter of democracy, as 
the only salvation of Germany and the only bulwark against 
her utter collapse. I saw this aristocrat taking pride in 
traveling third or even fourth class. I saw one of the 
shapers of German domestic and foreign policy seriously 
questioning whether it was right for his wife and children 
(who were all underfed) to accept little tidbits and nutri- 
tious delicacies while so many thousands of German 
women and children were without the bare necessaries of 
existence. No complaint is heard more frequently in Ger- 
many today than that the working classes are having it al! 
their own way, that they are thriving while the middle 
classes, and especially the intellectuals of the middle classes, 
are starving. Unhappily this complaint, so far as the suf- 
fering of vast numbers of small investors, officials, writers, 
teachers, tradespeople, and the like is concerned, is only too 
well founded. And unquestionably there is a large number 
of persons who are hoping for better things from a restora- 
tion of the monarchy. It is unfortunate that these reaction- 
ary tendencies should find their chief support in the uni- 
versities, and that for the moment the majority of the uni- 
versity students seem to be hypnotized by fanatics of the 
phrase, like the sibyllinic apostle of Prussianism, Oswald 
Spengler. But the reactionary stand taken by most uni- 
versity professors and students in Germany today will 
delay but cannot prevent the ultimate democratization 
even of the universities themselves. There are symp- 
toms of such a change even now. Active, though small, 
minorities of students and professors are at work 
everywhere openly denouncing the spirit of chauvinism, 
class prejudice, and race hatred fostered by the pseudo- 
patriotic reactionaries. They have found a most excellent 
literary organ in a new periodical, Vivos Voco, edited by 
the Leipzig biologist, Richard Woltereck, and the poet, 
Hermann Hesse, which is fast gaining the position of the 
foremost German monthly devoted to the cause of liberal 
reform and international reconciliation. The admirably- 
conducted non-partisan propaganda of Professor Damaschke 
for a thoroughgoing reform of land tenure is rapidly gain- 
ing ground in university circles also, and is undermining 
belief in the desirability of a return to the old regime. 
What really counts for the future of Germany, what 
has in it the germs either of utter destruction or of genuine 
recovery, is the attitude of the working millions. It is 
obvious that the overwhelming majority of these millions 
are in favor of the Republic. The Republic has done its 
best to improve the economic condition of the workers. 
It has kept intact the admirable social legislation initiated 
by Bismarck, and it has been generous in adjusting the 
sickness and old-age insurance benefits, as well as wages, tc 
the enormous rise in the cost of living. The result is that 
the mass of industrial workers in Germany, in so far as 
they have work, live better today than they did before the 
war; it must not be overlooked, however, that their present 
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ease and comfort rest upon a fictitious basis—-the unlimited 
issue of paper money unprotected by a gold reserve. For 
the time being, even the farmers have been benefited by 
this fiat money legislation. They have been enabled thereby 
to pay off their mortgages on very advantageous terms and, 
in addition, they have been the gainers, while the middle 
classes of the city population have been the principal losers, 
from the extraordinary increase in the price of foodstuffs. 
So the farmers, too, have reaped advantage from the 
revolution and are unlikely to be made the tool of any 
hazardous scheme for the restoration of the monarchy. 

One very serious question, however, remains. Remark- 
able as has been thus far the orderly working of the new 
republican regime, incontestable as has been the proof given 
thereby of German administrative and recuperative power, 
will this orderly advance of democracy last or will it degen- 
erate into mob rule? The answer to this momentous ques- 
tion lies largely in the hands of Germany’s former enemies, 
particularly the French and the British. If they should be 
determined to cripple German industries, already reduced to 
half of their former working capacity, still further; if they 
should thereby swell the number of the unemployed, with its 
attendant popular misery, to uncontrollable proportions, 
then the extremists of the left will seize the opportunity 
to strike a decisive blow; a counter blow from the extre- 
mists of the right will inevitably follow, and chaos will 
ensue. : 

But democracy is not the only ideal that acts as a stim- 
ulus upon the nerves of lacerated Germany. Her habitual 
devotion to science, literature, and art stands her in good 
stead in this hour of national misery. I was privileged to 
witness many manifestations of the healing power of this 
devotion. I doubt whether any other city in the world 
offered during any part of the year dramatic and operatic 
productions comparable to those seen and heard in Munich 
theaters during the first week of last August. It was the 
opening week of the Munich “Festspiele,” resumed for the 
first time since before the war; and the long repertory of 
classic, romantic, and new operas, scheduled for production 
during a season extending to the middle of October, was 
gloriously inaugurated by a performance of “Parsifal.” 
The second evening, apart from other operas, I had a choice 
between Goethe’s “Faust” and two plays by Strindberg. I 
chose Strindberg and was compensated for the acidity of his 
spleen by the well-nigh cruel perfection of the acting, and 
by reading between the acts a Shakespeare program, the 
gift of the management, containing essays on Shakespeare 
by half a dozen writers from Herder to Emerson with sev- 
eral of the sonnets in translation. The third evening, I 
had a choice between Hebbel and Schiller and a moderniza- 
tion of a fifteenth-century French passion play, Greban’s 
“Christ.” I chose the “Christ,” chiefly because I wanted 
to compare its compact artistic effect with that of an indig- 
enous passion play which was to be produced a few days 
later as an open-air performance on the banks of the Isar. 
I had to rub my eyes to make sure that all these things 
were really happening in the same Munich where the Spar- 
tacists had indulged in their wildest orgies. And I could 
not repress my sense of pride that my old university town, 
undisturbed by the stupid ostracism of German art in other 
countries, had preserved the best traditions of German lit- 
erary cosmopolitanism. 

The climax, however, of these aesthetic experiences was 
reached in the “Kieler Herbstwoche fiir Kunst und Wissen- 





schaft,” September 11-19. Being myself a native of Kiel, 
I could feel with particular vividness the tragedy of the 
city’s recent history, from the beginning of the revolution 
in her harbor to the dismantling of her forts, the surrender 
of her floating docks and the destruction of the whole fleet 
that was once her pride. In the midst of all this gloom, a 
deliberate and determined resolution was made some months 
ago to open a new and hopeful chapter in the city’s history. 
Kiel, the ruined naval station, was to be replaced by an en- 
larged intellectual Kiel, the university town. And to accent- 
uate this new departure, to signalize it by a worthy sym- 
bolic act, a new “Kiel Week” was planned, not a week of 
naval displays and diplomatic dinners and dances, but a 
week of scholarly discussions and lectures, of choice per- 
formances, of dramatic and operatic masterpieces, of sym- 
phony concerts and song festivals. 

The initial impulse came from Professor Harms, director 
of the “Institut fir Seeverkehr und Weltwirtschaft.” His 
idea proved infectious beyond all expectation. It was taken 
up by all the political parties of the town, from ultra-con- 
servatives to ultra-radicals; the city government pledged its 
financial support and from all over Germany came messages 
of approval and support. The result was that for a week in 
mid-September there were assembled in the old city repre- 
sentative men from German universities; some of the fore 
most actors, singers, and conductors from the leading Berlin, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Frankfort, and Munich theaters; deputa- 
tions from other city governments; and throngs of visitors 
from every town and village of Schleswig and Holstein, 
while the national character of the demonstration was em- 
phasized by the presence of the correspondents of all the 
great German dailies. Of foreign papers, to be sure, only 
the Milan Secolo had sent a special reporter. The outward 
aspects of the city during those days was such that one felt 
transported back to the days of the old “Kiel Week.” The 
same festive displays were in the shops, the same flags hung 
from every house and steeple, the same gay crowds filled the 
streets. Only the complete absence of uniforms, the stillness 
of the harbor, and the towering hulk of the last huge float- 
ing dock ready to be towed away reminded one of the 
tragedy underlying it all. 

Addresses by men like Einstein, Zittelmann, Oncken, 
Koster, and Kerschensteiner; operas such as “Die Meister- 
singer” and “Tristan und Isolde”; dramas such as Haupt- 
mann’s “Weber,” Schiller’s “Rauber,” Byron's “Manfred,” 
Bjornson’s “Ueber unsre Kraft,” and, in addition, Low 
German plays of great diversity of scope and appeal; 
Beethoven’s Ninth and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony; 
Strauss’s “Tod und Verklirung’’; an open air concert in 
front of the city hall by the combined singing societies of 
greater Kiel furnished numerous stirring sensations for 
the participants of this festive week. 

Indeed the whole week was unforgettable. It was one 
long apotheosis of the spirit. No one could leave Kiel after 
that week without feeling that there was no need to despair 
of the German people. If on the very spot where, two 
years before, the political collapse of Germany had assumed 
its most striking and threatening form, a celebration of such 
grandeur, massiveness, and loftiness of mind could be car- 
ried through, one was tempted to bless the misfortune that 
led to such an inner purging and heightening of purpose. 
And the paradox of old Sebastian Franck so often confirmed 
in the history of nations acquires a new meaning, “Victory 
is with the defeated.” 
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The Nonpartisan League 
Defeated 


By C. R. JOHNSON 


HE tide of public opinion has turned and the Nonparti- 
san League, on the whole the most hopeful democratic 
in the Northwest for a generation, has gone 
down to defeat. The disaster was more sweeping than 
either friend or foe had anticipated. In Minnesota not a 
single State office was carried by the League in this elec- 
tion, although it has apparently held its own in the State 
legislature. In Montana and Colorado, where it had se- 
cured control of the Democratic Party, it was completely 
routed by the Republicans. In Wisconsin, its candidate, 
J. J. Blaine, was elected governor, but his election was due 
much more to the backing of Senator La Follette than to 
the League. In North Dakota apparently only the fact that 
the League held control of the Republican Party in a presi- 
dential year saved it from being wiped off the map. As it 
is, the League has lost three out of nine State officials and 
fifty per cent of its representatives in Congress. They 
have retained only a majority of one in the North Dakota 
Senate and at this writing appear to have lost control of the 


movement 


lower house. 

The one conspicuous gain of the League was the election 
of a United States senator, President Ladd of North Dakota 
Agricultural College. Senator Ladd’s ability and record of 
distinguished service will place him immediately beside 
La Follette, Borah, and other liberal leaders in the Senate. 
In him the farmers of the country will have for the first 
time a representative in Congress who is honest, who under- 
stands their problems, and who is scientific as well as sym- 
pathetic. The League might well trade all the rest of its 
national prospects for one spokesman of such promise. 

It remains true, however, that even with Dr. Ladd elected, 
the League was defeated. Besides the unpopularity of the 
present Administration which brought about the Republican 
landslide, there was a _ strong bi-partisan combination 
against the League in those States where it was in control 
or seeking to gain control. Conservatives of both old par- 
ties combined cheerfully to beat the League as they did to 
beat the Socialists in New York City, with the result that 
in North Dakota, Governor Frazier was returned by a 
smaller majority than two years ago, although the women 
had increased the number of voters by more than half. 
Even if these handicaps had not existed the women’s votes 
would still have defeated the League. Everywhere one hears 
the conservatives saying, “It was the women who saved the 
day.” And the liberals are recovering sufficiently from their 
dream of rescue by the newly emancipated half of the human 
race, for whom they had worked so long, to admit that the 
joke is on them. The part of the women in defeating 
liberalism in the Northwest was not so obviously antagonis- 
tic, however, as this might seem to imply. It consisted very 
largely of the failure of certain groups of women to register 
in the primaries and to vote. In the country districts and 
the labor wards of the cities the women failed to take any 
adequate interest in the election, while in the country towns 
and the well-to-do districts of the cities they registered 
and voted shoulder to shoulder with the men. In the eighth 
ward, the most aristocratic in Minneapolis, 12,684 men and 
12,803 women registered. In the first ward which is liberal 


and radical 3,202 men and 1,396 women voted. Even the 
actual excess of men over women in the workers’ wards, is 
slight in comparison with the excess in registration. And 
these figures may be considered typical. Then, too, suf- 
frage workers remember that many of the women in the 
labor ward, mainly those of foreign birth, were not inter- 
ested in securing the vote, and more often their husbands 
and brothers objected to their having it. Thus enough votes 
were lost through default on November 2 to turn the elec- 
tion against the liberals and the defeat has been so decisive 
that many friends of the League doubt if it can ever come 
back, even when there is no presidential campaign or ob- 
noxious presidential program, like the League of Nations, 
to confuse the local issues. Moreover, the bi-partisan al- 
liance between regular Republicans and Democrats against 
the League in the Northwest will grow stronger. 

For the present the Nonpartisan League efforts at a leg- 
islative program must be confined to North Dakota and 
Wisconsin. The programs of the Republican Party in Wis- 
consin will show little identification with the League in 
name, however much there may be in spirit. Consequently 
the burden of keeping the League movement alive must 
rest upon North Dakota. Enough of the old organization 
remains in power in that State—especially the governor 
and the commissioners of agriculture and labor, who con- 
stitute a majority on the Industrial Commission—to main- 
tain the present policy intact. The League majority in the 
State Senate will be able to neutralize the anti-League ma- 
jority in the lower house in any attempt to legislate the 
League program out of existence. The future of the League 
depends upon how successful the present administration is 
in making the present program a success which will be rec- 
ognized at home and abroad. If it wins the approval for 
its achievements, the League can hope to come back at the 
polls in other States in 1922. Two years is not a long period 
in which to mature a complicated industrial and social pro- 
gram, but it is perhaps not an impossible task to perform. 
And in the next two years the atmosphere will have cleared 
somewhat. By that time the reaction against Republican 
bourbonism will be in full swing. By that time possibly, the 
mass of newspaper falsification and innuendo will have be- 
trayed itself in the light of counter-publicity. Also Townley 
may no longer be an issue. Perhaps—although this is a 
perennial hope of liberals, never fully realized—the public 
intelligence on economic and political issues will have im- 
proved to such an extent that it will be swayed less by 
innuendo and shibboleth and more by fact and reason. The 
League itself will have opportunity to become chastened by 
two lean years—if indeed it does not perish. It has been 
guilty of many political sins—borrowed from its opponents 
in self-defense, to be sure—but sins which have offended th« 
popular conscience, which is ever more alert than the popu- 
lar understanding. 
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Our Failure in Haiti 
By MEDILL McCORMICK 


HE Haitian scandal is the fruit of that exquisite hy- 

pocrisy which has peculiarly characterized the present 
Administration, and of the canting inefficiency which has 
marked the conduct of the Navy Department during the 
last several years. We subjugated the people of Haiti and 
of Santo Domingo by force of arms. We might say we 
had conquered them, were it not true that they remain inde- 
pendent in law if not in fact, and that they made no united 
or effective resistance to the occupying forces of the Ameri- 
can navy. There was no reason for the Haitians to resist. 
They had suffered too much at the hands of the native fac- 
tions warring for the control of the Government to appre- 
hend any worse government at the hands of a foreign power. 
They were powerless to resist if they had cared to do so, 
for they numbered only two or two and a half millions— 
primitive African peasants who have managed to live and 
to multiply despite the anarchy into which their country 
had fallen. I can no longer remember the number of forays 
—miscalled revolutions—by which the Haitian presidential 
succession is carried on, but I vividly recall the remark of 
Furniss, the able and intelligent colored American who once 
represented the United States as Minister resident in Port 
au Prince, that the Government of the Haitians, since the 
beginning of their independence, had not gone from bad 
to worse, but from worse to still worse. In the interior of 
both countries there were no roads, no effective police—no 
government, really. 

It is the judgment of men more experienced and better 
informed than myself, that the island is the richest of the 
Antilles and that it will produce sugar in competition with 
Cuba, coffee in competition with Porto Rico, and cacao in 
competition with any country in the world. 

My own opinion as to our duty in Haiti and in Santo Do- 
mingo, and our failure in the discharge thereof, doubtless 
differs from that of the Editor of The Nation. An inesti- 
mable benefit can accrue to the Dominican and the Haitian 
people from an American occupation, wisely conceived and 
developed in a spirit of generous sympathy with the people 
of the island. It is our duty to develop their political ca- 
pacity and to increase their individual economic welfare. 
I do not want to pass judgment at this time on the action 
of the Marine Corps in Haiti. There should be a searching 
investigation of the charges made against the corps and in- 
dividual officers, and prosecution should be instituted if 
the facts call for it. The policy or the want of policy of the 
Administration and the Navy Department is condemned 
already. We have seized control of Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo and of their administration. Indeed, in Santo Do- 
mingo there is not even a Dominican president. The 
constitutional legislatures of the two countries are not func- 
tioning even by fiction, as the Egyptian Assembly was per- 
mitted to function under the British occupation. We took 
over the Government of the two countries but in return set 
up no responsible authority—responsible in law, responsible 
in fact—either to the peoples of the island or to public opin- 
ion in the United States. A government of anomalies, such 
as exists in Santo Domingo or Haiti, one which lives by the 
very contradictions of its being, one which asserts the 
present sovereignty of the quondam republics while it denies 


its actuality, ought to be staffed by able and experienced 
men and guided by a definite political and economic policy. 
In Haiti we have a Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. Bailly- 
3lanchard, and a fiscal adviser, Mr. Mcllhenny, both of 
Louisiana, both socially attractive and personally charming, 
but how otherwise qualified to meet the difficulties of their 
posts I am not informed. There is beside, and independent 
of them, the Commandant of Marines. Who is responsible 
in Haiti, as Cromer was in Egypt, or as Wood and Taft 
were in Cuba and the Philippines, or as Lyautey was in Mo- 
rocco? Who in Santo Domingo is responsible for a fiscal) 
policy which in an era of eight per cent interest prefers to 
anticipate the payment of the national debt instead of re 
ducing the burden of taxation and more especially the Do- 
minican tariff? Who in Haiti is there who may be punished 
for authorizing the corvée, and severely punished therefore, 
because it was an error of judgment criminal in its con- 
sequences? Who was responsible for the want of any com- 
prehensive agricultural policy in the two so-called republics 
for the failure to take adequate steps to improve the live 
stock of the island or to increase the numbers of swine 
cattle, and draft animals? There are officers in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo who have failed in their duty from incom 
petence or want of experience, and I am afraid there are 
others who have abused their powers. But the yross failure 
the real culpability, is that of the Secretary of the Navy 
and the President of the United States, who together failed 
to vest in a single responsible officer in each of the countries 
the authority to speak for the United States in all matters 
fiscal, military, political, or diplomatic. Theirs is the respon 
sibility not only for the failure to appoint an officer with 
the necessary powers, but furthermore, for the failure té 
lay down such a policy as would conduce to the preservation 
of human life and to the assurance of civil peace through 
energetic development of the trade and the ayriculture of 
the island. 

We are there, and in my judgment we ought to stay there 
for twenty years. We ought to bear in mind that, now 
disgraced by our failure to make wise provision for the 
government of the island, and profiting by the bitter leason 
of the British failure to attend to the development of politi 
cal institutions in Egypt, we should formulate a truly con 
structive policy under a new administration. The island is 
very rich. While Haiti is thickly settled, the population in 
many parts of Santo Domingo is sparse. A plan must be 
worked out for their economic interdependence. There must 
be adequate provision to protect the people in the possessior 
of the land. It is not enough to build roads for them. Thes 
must be taught to raise better crops. The admirable work 
which I believe has been done for the schooling of the Dx 
minican children must be extended to Haiti so that in both 
countries a literate population may grow up to succeed the 
present illiterate generation. The American advisers neces- 
sary to the proper conduct of the several departments, and 
indeed all the American officers sent to the two countries. 
must be men who are keenly sympathetic with the purpose 
to develop the country, the Government, and above all. the 
civilization of the people of whom the overwhelming ma- 
jority have African blood in their veins and who in Haiti 
are almost full-blooded Africans. They are a venerous. 
courteous, hospitable people, Dominicans and Haitians alike, 
or at least, so I have found them. The Haitian peasant, 
among the West Indian Negroes, bears an enviable reputa 
tion as a laborer. They are poor and of some of them it 
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may be truly said that they are barbarous rather than civil- 
ized. In parts of the interior of Haiti it was possible a few 
years ago to see men and women naked at their work. At 
that time, too, bandit barons lived in strongholds on the 
Dominican side of the frontier. There were voodoo priests 
and priestesses, papa-loi and mama-loi, voodoo groves which 
any inquisitive traveler might visit, voodoo feasts and 
voodoo sacrifices, voodoo orgies terminating, I am afraid, 
some of them in a cannibalistic climax. Here is a field of 
labor not only for government. We have been sending mis- 
sionaries to Africa and to Asia. Our self-constituted spokes- 
man undertook to assume for the American people part of 
the burden of government in the Saar Valley, and a share 
‘in the responsibility for the government of Danzig, and 
through mandatories for the government of Mesopotamia 
and Syria. Here at our own doors we have a task calling for 
the most devoted missionary effort to supplement what may 
be done through government agencies and to assure the 
presence in Santo Domingo and Haiti of fearless and intelli- 
gent critics of whatever may be misdone there. 

There is a need for merchants, for telegraph and cable 
facilities, for regular shipping. Private enterprise ought 
to march with the enlightened “occupation” under a new 
administration. We are proud of our service to Cuba. 
There is a greater service to be rendered and as great a 
harvest to be gathered in Haiti and Santo Domingo. 


[The Nation is glad to print Senator McCormick’s views upon 
the Haitian question. Senator McCormick was one of the first 
to protest against the atrocities which have been committed in 
the name of America in Haiti and in Santo Domingo, and he 
has always insisted that a full and impartial investigation of 
the facts, other than that of an admirals’ court, is a necessity. 
But we feel that Senator McCormick is misinformed on Haitian 
history. And when he suggests that the “gross failure and the 
real culpability” lie in the failure of the Democratic Administra- 
tion to vest all power in Haiti and Santo Domingo in a “single 
responsible officer,” a virtual dictator, The Nation must part 
company with him. The gross culpability, the editors of The 
Nation believe, lies in the fact of our alien occupation rather 
than in the details of Democratic maladministration. They are 
not convinced that Republican administration will solve the 
problem; they do not believe that we should stay in Haiti for 
twenty years. Nor can they agree with Senator McCormick’s 
description of the Haitians as “primitive African peasants who 
have managed to live and to multiply despite the anarchy into 
which their country had fallen.” Many Haitians are primi- 
tive, but the nation which built the splendid Gothic cathedral 
in Port-au-Prince in the years 1903-12 cannot be described as 
“barbarous.” There has been voodooism in Haiti just as there 
has been lynching and as there is superstition and degeneracy 
in parts of the United States. 

There has been occasional anarchy in Haiti, but never such 
general anarchy as since the American occupation; it is gen- 
erally believed that at least some of the Haitian revolutions 
were aided by capital from the civilized United States; and 
Haiti, unlike some of our own Southern States who have re- 
pudiated their financial obligations, has never defaulted her 
national debt until her finances were put in the charge of the 
“socially attractive’ Americans whom Senator McCormick so 
accurately describes. 

It is true that the potential riches of Haiti and Santo Domingo 
in sugar and coffee and cacao are very great, and that the native 
governments have not exploited them as they have been ex- 
ploited under American administration. But “energetic de- 
_ velopment of trade and agriculture” is not always an unmixed 
benefit for the citizens of tropic countries, and The Nation is 
far from certain that such development by Republicans would 


differ very widely from such development by Democrats. If 
the Haitians and Dominicans prefer to go slow, The Nation be- 
lieves it is for them and not for American business men or 
statesmen to decide. 

The Nation does not accept the “manifest destiny” of the 
United States to rule the Caribbean; it does not believe that our 
superior material civilization gives us an inherent right to 
interfere in and rearrange the affairs of small republics near 
our borders. We entered Haiti and Santo Domingo uninvited, 
and have ruled by right of superior force; and in the course 
of our rule we have committed unspeakable atrocities. Severe 
punishment of isolated officers responsible for excesses does not 
restore to life the three thousand Haitians killed nor rebuild 
burned villages. We owe the Haitians and Dominicans, not 
twenty years more of alien rule, not an increase in the number 
of swine and draft animals, or even more good roads built with 
conscripted native labor; we owe them retirement, apology, 
reparation, and temporary aid in the process of rebuilding the 
institutions of self-government which we have torn down.—EbI- 
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In the Driftway 


HE Drifter is obliged to confess that what with the 

elections and the coal shortage he has not been fol- 
lowing college football news as carefully this autumn as 
one should who pretends to an interest in the intellectual 
life of the coming generation. Thus it had escaped his 
notice until the Yale-Princeton game that the captains of 
the rival elevens were brothers—Tim and Mike Callahan. 
The Drifter does not know how this came about. If they 
were girls he would surmise that blue was becoming to one 
and orange and black to the other. As it is, he hazards a 
guess—a guess only, mind you—that both were renowned 
players in their high school days and that both were deter- 
mined to captain a famous university eleven. As there is 
only one captain per team per university, they presumably 
flipped a penny to decide who should specialize in pre- 
Raphaelite art at New Haven and who should major in the 
Lake School poets in New Jersey. And having hazarded 
this guess, the Drifter calmly awaits until some learned 
undergraduate writes to tell him he is asininely wrong. 

* * ” > = 

UT interesting as was this meeting of two brothers as 

captains of rival teams in the Yale-Princeton game, 
there was an added thrill in reading that the mother of the 
Tim-Mike two was present at the contest to rejoice in the 
brawn and glory of her sons. The Drifter is not of the 
opinion of some of the newspaper correspondents that Mrs. 
Callahan must have been torn with doubt as to where and 
how to place her sympathies. If she is the kind of mother 
he believes her to be, she did not know what it meant for 
Princeton to be on Yale’s 25-yard line, or who gained most 
on an exchange of punts, and had to ask at the end of the 
game who won—and didn’t care anyhow. But the Drifter 
is always mightily pleased when some obscure woman like 
Mrs. Callahan comes into notice through the reputation of 
a son. It is proverbial that the honors of this world go 
much by luck and much by bunk. The public adulation of 
the son may or may not be deserved; the honor reflected 
on the mother cannot well be misplaced. But here again 
the Drifter expects some learned undergraduate to point out 
by Psychology 2a that he is ridiculously in error. 
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NE word more on the name of Callahan. In looking 

over the line-up for the Yale-Princeton game one 
observes that eight of the twenty-two names are unmis- 
takably Irish. America likes to call herself a melting pot 
and to point out how all the races are mingling in her 
activities, but somehow the Irish continue to dominate in 
their chosen fields despite their diminishing proportion in 
the total number of inhabitants. It is true that in the once 
sacrosanct domain of municipal politics they have suffered 
some inroads, but it is pleasant to note that in this hour 
when Erin is so hard pressed at home her emigrant sons 
stalk so numerously and imperiously among the demi-gods 
of two of our oldest and most aristocratic universities. 

THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 


From a Great-Great Grandson of Thomas 
Addis Emmet 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: As an American who, coming from a family of Irish 
patriots, has been inspired throughout his life with the ideals 
of Irish freedom, I beg to protest against statements made in 
an article under the title, The Soul of MacSwiney, in the No- 
vember 3 issue of The Nation. I do not seek to justify British 
misrule in Ireland, or the shocking reprisals which have been 
put into practice by British mercenary soldiers—these are things 
which cannot be justified by anyone under any circumstances 
whatsoever—but I do believe that MacSwiney’s death has done 
an incalculable amount of harm to the cause of Irish liberty; 
and, for this reason, my admiration for his great bravery and 
steadfastness gives way to condemnation of his stupidity. Your 
article says that he gave “his life for his country more truly, 
more nobly, with rarer devotion than any soldier that ever wore 
His Majesty’s uniform. For there is no blood guilt upon him; 
no stain upon his hands. Once more passive resistance, most 
deadly of weapons, has triumphed.” MacSwiney did not die 
with “no blood guilt upon him.” The cause he served was one 
of lawlessness, of terrorism, of anarchy, of murder—and 
whether or not he ever killed with his own hands, he counte- 
nanced murder and connived with those who committed mur- 
der; and this at a time when reprisals were unheard of in 
Ireland. “Passive resistance” has never been a prominent fea- 
ture of Sinn Fein policy, and MacSwiney died that Sinn Fein 
might be justified in the eyes of the world. 

There were many loyal Irishmen who wore His Majesty’s uni- 
form in the Irish Guards, the Dublin Fusileers, and other dis- 
tinguished regiments, who went out to battle with faith in 
their hearts, and died, because this faith was strong. The sacri- 
fice that these Irishmen made has been repudiated by Mac- 
Swiney and the rest of Sinn Fein, and their ideals set at 
naught; but each one of them, by his devotion and his loyalty, 
did more to impress the world with the justice of the Irish 
cause than could a thousand suicides in Brixton prison. Even 
though they did not get as much publicity for their deaths as 
did MacSwiney, their silent voices are heard by those who 
lend a deaf ear to the vociferous hatred of Sinn Fein. Finally, 
in respect to those who revere Robert Emmet’s memory, and the 
exalted cause for which he died, I ask that you retract the im- 
putation that Terence MacSwiney will live beside him “in the 
hearts of generations yet unborn.” 

If you will take the trouble to review the records of Emmet’s 
words and deeds, and compare them with the words and deeds 
of Terence MacSwiney, you will find that the two men set 
themselves very different ideals to live for and die for. Emmet, 
who represented a United Ireland, was supported by Catholics 
and Protestants in equal proportions, by the North of Ireland 









and the South as well. Moreover, he and his fellow members 
of the Union had a definite, sound, sane plan of government to 
give to Ireland. MacSwiney gave his life in order that British 
mis-rule be supplanted with Sinn Fein mis-rule. Permit me 
to add that all Americans of Irish descent look with hope toward 
the commission which has been assembled through your efforts 
to investigate the present unhappy situation. The Irish ques- 
tion has hitherto been debated in America in nothing more dig- 
nified than street brawls, and it is high time that it receive some 
intelligent, non-partisan consideration. 

New York, November 18 RoBERT EMMET SHERWOOD 

[With all respect, we cannot grant that Mr. Sherwood’s char- 
acterization of Sinn Fein, or the present situation, is correct 
Epitor THE NATION.} 


Suggestions from Ireland 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Irishmen cannot but be grateful to you for the generous 
defense which your journal gives to their cause and for the 
inquiry which you have started. There is, moreover, a very 
practical thing which American cities can just now do—adopt 
the various towns or villages which have suffered serious destruc- 
tion at the hands of the British military forces 
map reproduced in this day’s Irish Independent which shows the 
location of these places. The only case we have yet heard of is 
that of Balbriggan adopted by Philadelphia 

Another suggestion. I have just received from a distinguished 
New York doctor a short article on The Rockefeller Founda 
tion. The seal of the foundation bears the motto “The Well 
being of Mankind throughout the World.” Owing to the action 
of the British Government in withdrawing money grants, the 
Dublin Municipal Council was on the point of closing all its 
tuberculosis sanatoria for want of funds. Few countries in the 
world suffer as much as Ireland from tuberculosis. If the Rocke- 
feller Foundation works for the well-being of mankind through- 
out the world, then we think that Ireland has some clairna to its 
consideration. It is a sad fact that wealthy Irish-Americar 
have never done anything really big for the mother-country, if 
we except the solitary instance of Mr. Henry Ford. No highly 
civilized country in the world is so denuded of industries as Ire 
land. Captains of industry are what we need and these America 
can supply. Although as long as what is built up today may be 
pulled down tomorrow by British military forces, you cannot 
expect men to invest capital in Irish industries. 

Dublin, October 28 P. J. CONNOLLY 


I inclose a 


Democracy Worthy of the Name 


TO THE EpDIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the current number of The Nation Faith Adams 
paints an accurate picture of the condition under which colored 
Americans, whether “middle-class” or not, generally spend their 
lives—especially if they are parents. It is only too true that 
our children often have the consciousness of color forced on 
them at an early age through the unfairness or cruelty of white 
neighbors, teachers, or playmates. There is one place in America, 
however, where colored children enjoy with white “the freedom 
and unconsciousness of normal happy childhood.” 

At the Ethical Culture School in New York City colored 
children have been and are freely admitted, in some cases on 
scholarships. They share fully and happily in all school activi- 
ties, excursions, and honors, and have frequently held important 
class offices and membership on school and class teams. The 
attitude maintained by this splendid school against the tide of 
race prejudice—it is to my knowledge the only high-grade pri- 
vate school where a colored child can receive a liberal educa- 
tion from kindergarten age through high school—should be more 
widely known both to white and colored people. 

New York, November 8 AURELIA H. Birp 
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Five Poems of Rainer Maria Rilke 


Translated by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
I. The Seer 


I see what storms of trees have made, 
That in the somber days unended 
Against my glimmering panes descended; 
I hear far things half comprehended 

That I cannot endure unfriended, 

Nor love without a sister’s aid. 


The storm, a strange creator, falters 
Through world and heath and time and fate, 
And all is ageless that he alters: 

The landscape like the eternal Psalter’s 
Verses in sternness and in weight. 


Petty is all wherewith we have striven, 
What strives with us austere and great; 
Had we like to the dumb things given 
Ourselves by stormwinds to be driven 
Our lives were wide and without date. 


What we o’ercome is the diurnal, 
Even our successes make us small. 
The unaccustomed and eternal 

Will not bow down to us at all. 

It is that Angel who contended 

With warriors in old histories, 

Who felt his adversary straining 
With sinews that, like metal, gaining 
Tautness, beneath his hands extended 
To harp-strings of deep harmonies. 


Whom this great Angel overcame 

That oft the humbler foe rejected, 

In light and righteousness erected 

From that stern hand goes forth his frame 
By molding as of God completed. 

No victories can set him free. 

His triumph is to be defeated 

By ever loftier powers than he. 


II. The Boy Dreams 


Oh I should love to be like one of those 

Who through the night on tameless horses ride 
With torches like disheveled tresses wide 
Which the great wind of gallop streaming blows. 
And I would stand as on a shallop’s prow, 
Slender and tall and like a banner rolled, 

Dark but for helmeting of ruddy gold 

That glints and gleams. Behind me in a row 
Ten men who from the equal darkness glow 
With helmets of the changeful gold designed, 
Now clear as glass, now dark and old and blind. 
And one by me blows me a dream of space 
Upon a trumpet glittering that cries, 

Or makes a solitary blackness rise 

Through which we speed in visionary race; 
The houses slant behind us to their knees, 

The crooked streets to meet us bend and strain, 
The squares flee from us, but we grapple these, 
And still our horses rustle like the rain. 





Ill. Prayer of the Virgins 


Behold, our days are so oppressed, 
Our nights so full of dread, 

We reach in awkward, white unrest 
Unto thy roses red. 


Mary, thou must be mild to us, 
For from thy blood we spring, 
And thou alone hast knowledge of 
Our longing’s bitter sting. 


Didst thou not feel this virgin woe 
In thy own soul the same? 

It seems as chill as Christmas snow 
And is one flame—one flame. 


IV. Concerning Great Cities 


Lo, Lord, the crowded cities be 
Desolate and divided places. 

Flight as from flame upon their ways is, 
And comfortless of any graces 

Their little time fades utterly. 


Men who dwell in them heavy and humbly move 

About dark rooms with dread in all their bearing, 
Less than the flocks of spring in fire and daring, 

And somewhere breathes and watches earth for faring, 
But they are here and do not know thereof. 


And children grow up where the shadows falling 
From wall and window have the light exiled, 

And know not that the flowers of earth are calling 
Unto a day of distance, wind and wild— 

And every child must be a saddened child. 


There blossom virgins to the unknown turning 
And for their childhood’s faded rest are fain, 
And never find for what their soul is burning, 
And trembling close their timid buds again. 
And bear in chambers shadowed and unsleeping 
The days of disappointed motherhood 

And the long night’s involuntary weeping 

And the cold years devoid of glow or good. 

In utter darkness stand their deathbeds lowly 


For which through creeping years the gray heart pants— 


They die as though in chains, and dying slowly, 
Go forth from life in guise of mendicants. 


V. A Song of Love 


How shall I guard my soul so that it be 

Touched not by thine? And how shall it be brought, 
Lifted above thee, unto other things? 

Ah, gladly would I hide it utterly 

Lost in the dark where are no murmurings, 

In strange and silent places that do not 

Vibrate when thy deep soul quivers and sings. 

But all that touches us two makes us twin, 

Even as the bow crossing the violin 

Draws but one voice from the two strings that meet. 
Upon what instrument are we two spanned? 

And what great player has us in his hand? 

O song most sweet. 
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Books 
Randolph Bourne 


The History of a Literary Radical and Other Essays. 
dolph Bourne. B. W. Huebsch. 

T was appropriate, though tragic, that Randolph Bourne 

should have died when he was only thirty-two years old. It 
is hard to conceive what he would have made of age. Every 
page of “The History of a Literary Radical” sets free the 
secret of his heart: he was in love with youth, he trusted it, 
laid burdens on it, shook his finger at its enemies—and then 
died before age could catch him away from it. If he idealized 
youth, he also helped to make youth fit his ideals; no one who 
knew him could have failed to meet and be stirred by his 
demand for those qualities with which he had helped to endow 
his generation. He demanded pride and profanity, understand- 
ing and discrimination, honesty, humor, unsentimental  elf- 
inspection. He never corrupted youth by his love for it; he 
summoned it rather to a rigorous life of adventurous thought 
and action. 

No one who reads this collection of essays and sketches can 
fail to catch the same summons. Randolph Bourne refuses to 
accept the old faiths, the old restrictions and moralities, and 
to lend his pen, after the manner of some clever essayists, to 
the task of fashioning them into something more free and 
youthful; instead he cleanly rejects them on behalf of himself 
and his time. If he brings his young intellectual, Miro—the 
subject of the title essay—to an acceptance of the classical spirit, 
it is by an arduous process of rejection, experimentation, nihil- 
ism, and search for the truth. And the classicism that Miro 
finds in the end is something different from that body of syntax 
that he climbed over to get into college; it is nothing less than a 
combination of “power with restraint, vitality with harmony, a 
fusion of intellect and feeling, and a keen sense of the artistic 
conscience.” 

The American university, with its futility and its appalling 
accumulation of unused raw material, holds the author almost 
too close; but this is because of his larger preoccupation with the 
whole problem of American culture. To cure the intellectual 
impotency with which he sees America afflicted, he prescribes a 
new confidence in the creative capacity of the country, which 
the university does so much to depress, and “the cultivation of 
a new American nationalism.” He demands an end of that 
“groveling humility” which has made American culture a feeble 
imitation of the culture of Europe. A sense of virility is 
needed to produce the actual fruits of virility. The result of 
this heightened national consciousness and self-confidence will 
not be a new, indigenous culture. Such a result, he believes, 
would be impossible in a country of immigrants. The oppor- 
tunity Bourne offers the “younger intelligentsia” of America 
is the opportunity to produce an international nation into whose 
fabric alien cultures shall weave their vivid strands, a place 
where many nations may live side by side and gradually become 
integrated (as he would say) rather than assimilated. 

If the heavy hand of the elder generation, in and out of the 
universities, muffles the young talent of the United States, it 
weighs no less heavily on the political life of the country. It 
has popularized a belief in the efficacy of personal virtue to 
scare away social ills. It invented the theory of “the good man 
in office.” It has exalted the “liberal” ideal. It perpetuates 
Puritanism to the very death of freedom. With profound confi- 
dence, Randolph Bourne sets forth to exorcise the demon of 
Puritanism in religion, and with a sort of pagan magic he suc- 
ceeds in abolishing Protestantism with Catholicism and Catho- 
licism with itself; but religion as an impelling impulse he holds 
to and identifies with that modern “idealism which merges us 
with the growing end we wish to achieve.” 

Randolph Bourne plunges into the intricate world of personal 
relations with even more sureness than he displays in the po- 


By Ran- 


itical field and in his more abstract philosophizing. His sketches 
of Karen and Sophronisba and Mon Amie are charming ends in 
themselves, not vehicles for social satire like The Professor and 
One of Our Conquerors. A rare quality of straightforward 
friendliness sets him free, in these literary intimacies with 
women, from all the temptations to absurdity or self-conscious- 
ness that beset most writers who go in for the popular art of 
“understanding women.” The fragment of a novel that closes 
the book is the report of an excursion into a child’s world that 
somehow fails to live up to the promise of delight suggested in 
the earlier essay on Ernest. The excursion evidently yielded 
a tremendous amount of scientific data, and the explorer’s report 
is a perfect objective picture of a little boy’s world, but it lacks 
the touch needed to make it live Gilbert is a small, 
shadow in a sad and rather terrifying and ghostly world 

It is impossible, in spite of all that makes it 
this book without a final sense of disappointment. 
Bourne’s interests were as wide as the world; his views were 
true and tempered; his style is 


lonely 
valuable, to read 
Randolph 
simple, and it is effective chiefly 
because the words he uses are wise and exact rather than origi- 
nal; but his appeal, after all, is very narrow. He is the pure 
intellectual addressing the “younger intelligentsia,” and his ex- 
clusiveness gradually becomes slightly tiresome eve 
phrase quoted becomes irritating. Freedom and intellectual ad 
venture, the overthrow of the Puritan, the exorc! 

the approach of social equality—these things Randolph Bourne 
demanded; but how far will they be accomplished by the cere 
brations of his young intellectual? They are being brought 
about partly by forces as unconscious if not as gradual as those 
that direct geologic change, partly by the terrific effort and 
groping desire of men who have little time to think in lucid 
periods. Perhaps Randolph Bourne would admit this to be true; 
yet one misses in his book an appreciation of the significance of 
the unintellectual majority. FREDA KIRCHWEY 


nas the 


m of dogma, 


Reviving John Dryden 


The Poetry of John Dryden. By Mark Van Doren. Harcourt 

Brace and Howe. 

" PMgreesen pie John Dryden’s original success, his almost undis- 
puted sway over English poetry from the Restoration till 
his death in 1700, was due to the immense versatility of the man 
and to the congeniality between him and the hour. His reputa 
tion as a master of versification was partly eclipsed in the cen 
tury after his death by the careful felicity of his successor and 
disciple Pope, who exhausted the possibilities of refining the 
inherited poetical instrument. 
further by the eminence, steadily increasing, of Milton, who 
had produced his belated masterpieces among the Phili 
The insurrection led by Joseph Warton and the eighteenth cen 
tury romanticists established a new dynasty, which throughout 
the nineteenth century looked upon both Dryden and Pope aa 
usurpers, and sought to represent the entire period between 
Milton and Wordsworth as a poetically unfortunate interlude 

When criticism sobered, after its romantic intoxication, some 
concessions were made to the judgment of our ancestors. It 
was admitted that Dryden was an able man of letters, an in- 
teresting playwright, a facile translator, a stunning satirist, an 
ingenious metrist, possessor of an unprecedented literary man- 
ner, urbane and gracious, and master of a prose style singu- 
larly lithe, sinewy, racy, and idiomatic. In a burst of faintly 
malicious magnanimity, Matthew Arnold conceded that Dryden 
was the founder, the puissant and splendid founder, of our 
modern prose. He conceded everything—but that Dryden was a 
poet. 

Is the present a favorable moment for reopening that aspect 
of the case? In one respect, it is extraordinarily favorable. 
The whirligig of time has swung us around to a point of view 
not altogether remote from that where Dryden flourished, so 
that the scholar who seeks to revive the poet is not obliged also 


His position was overshadowed 
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to revive the audience which relished him. It is here. It is 
waiting for such a man to express its spleen. The state of 
public feeling today is so nearly attuned to the Restoration that 
if, out of the forcing-beds of contemporary verse, there should 
arise some talent capable of Doeg, Og, Zimri, and Achitophel, 
we would hail him as the most splendid and powerful of poets. 

After some years of intense political excitement and of Puri- 
tanic enthusiasm for the radical reformation of the world, we 
are entering, cynical, disillusioned, weary, like Dryden at the 
outset of his career, upon an age of reaction, upon a return to 
“normalcy,” upon a settlement in the conviction that “righteous- 
ness” has nothing to do with this world, and that we have noth- 
ing to do with any other. We have outlived our age of Tennyson 
and Wilson, Knight of the Grail, as Dryden outlived his Milton 
and Cromwell, his Knight of the Grail. Our Samuel Butler 
has ridiculed the art and science of our times as Dryden’s 
Samuel Butler ridiculed the art and letters of his times. Long 
years of strife have persuaded us, as they persuaded Hobbes, 
that man has no instinct for decency, that his natural condition 
is “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short,” and that his 
natural tendency is further to abridge and brutalize his earthly 
sojourn by warring on his fellows. 

In our fatigue and disgust with the burst bubbles of “ideal- 
ism,” we are ready, as Dryden’s age was, to found our social 
philosophy flatly, solidly, sordidly in self-interest. Like Dryden, 
we are at heart resolutely, or rather jauntily and wantonly, 
materialistic, paying lip-service only to conventions and tradi- 
tions, while conscious that we are assistants and spectators “at 
a death.” We have our Freudians and our physiological-psy- 
chologists, as Dryden had his Hobbes and his Locke, assuring 
us that there is nothing in the mind which was not first in the 
senses. To the senses in our time, as in his, this teaching has 
proved most flattering and stimulating. Our poets, our novelists, 
and our dressmakers have caught up the cry of the philosophers 
till for us, as for Dryden, what was once a theory is now a 
condition: there is nothing presented to our minds which has 
not first like a gadfly stung some one’s senses. 

The spiritual incapacities which follow the embrace of a 
sensual philosophy, we share with Dryden. We are incapable 
of purely imaginative creation, we shun sublimity and pathos, 
we know nothing of the love that has wings or of the beauty 
that fills the heart with awe, and we have lost the singing voice. 
The lyrical lark rarely mounts to her watch tower in the skies. 
Pegasus has become an ambling, shambling road horse, safe 
now for man, woman, or child to drive. In all these respects, 
as one of our Chicago poets might say, “we have nothing on 
Dryden.” We should be able, therefore, to respect him, perhaps 
even to look up a bit to him, as Keats, Shelley, and Arnold could 
not. We should at any rate be able to regard him as a poetical 
equal and to assure him at his revival a congenial hour. 

We have many positive interests in common: our inexhaust- 
ible appetite for books, our curiosity about men and women, 
our endless delight in talk, our amiably contemptuous attitude 
towards our fair pursuers, our generally slighting opinion of 
human nature, and our taste, if not talent, for raillery and 
satire. Put Dryden and Butler of “Hudibras” and Pope on a 
big settee; draw up around them a circle of our nonchalant 
youth talking with experienced disdain of the “flappers,” the 
philosophers, the “lounge lizards,” and the “parlor snakes” of 
our polite age; and these old worthies would not long feel “out 
of it.” 

There is only one thing that need make us feel uneasy at 
their apparition: Dryden had a wit which he spent a life time 
polishing and edging like a Damascus blade, and he prided him- 
self on knowing the difference “betwixt the slovenly butchering 
of a man, and the fineness of a stroke that separates the head 
from the body, and leaves it standing in the place.” 

No: there is a second thing which might make us and our 
poets uneasy, if Dryden were to be plumped into a literary 
gathering of our day: he understood verse. He had a quite 
extraordinary knowledge of the art which he professed. Ram- 


bling on about his congeniality of spirit and outlook, a subject 
into which I was led by a fascinating introductory chapter on 
The Making of the Poet, I have been forgetting Mr. Van Doren’s 
important and rather startling thesis. Here it is: “Dryden is 
nothing if not a poet’s poet, which Lowell denied he was. He is 
not for philosophers, plainly, or fer laymen; he does not move 
the minds of the few or the hearts of the many. He has tem- 
pered not spirits but pens; Lowell notwithstanding, he is as 
much as Spenser a poet for poets.” 

I am not quite certain that Mr. Van Doren does not here 
guiltily and slyly evade the long-standing and perhaps rather 
silly question whether Dryden was, “in the truest sense,” a poet 
at all. For what he principally demonstrates is that Dryden 
was a master-craftsman: that he knew at first hand the im- 
portant examples of all the poetical genres in Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, and English; that he had mastered in the va- 
rious languages all the great commentators; that he studied 
critically, minutely, with professional purpose the works of his 
English predecessors; that he took up each literary form as it 
came to him with something of the experimental spirit of an 
Edison, seeking for a way to improve and perfect it, whether it 
was heroic play, comedy, epic, fable, satire, essay, epistle, ode, 
elegy, hymn, or light song; that he was tireless in exploring the 
mysteries of verbal harmony in vowel and consonantal sequence, 
caesural pause, cadence, turn, and overflow; that he exemplified 
in his own productions all the technical felicities that he dis- 
covered or devised; and that as completely, perhaps, as is 
humanly possible, he reduced to a compassable art what had, 
previous to his rationalistic age, passed generally for the result 
of special inspiration. 

His solicitude for literary traditions and his professional 
passion for perfecting the vehicle of poetical expression are pre- 
cisely the aspects of him upon which it is profitable for us to 
linger. And upon these aspects Mr. Van Doren concentrates his 
enthusiasm. He has read his English poetry devouringly up to 
Dryden and down from him, with the purpose of showing from 
whom the poet received each genre, what he did to each, and 
what it became in the hands of his successors. Looking before 
and after, when he comes, for example, to the ode, he runs it 
back to Pindar and down to Gray; when he treats the satire, he 
flashes swiftly upon us its evolution; when he treats of the 
critical prologue, he makes us feel the significance of that 
development in the age—how it flicked and teased and filliped 
the wits of the auditors till every playgoer became a critic of 
the turn of a line. By letting in these sidelights skilfully and 
relevantly, he manages, without clogging his exposition, to 
make his discussion of Dryden a compendious history of poetic 
form. 

The effect upon the reader is, as I can testify, almost riot- 
ously stimulating. When I had finished with Mr. Van Doren, 
my appetite for Dryden had been so whipped up that I spent 
all the next day with my Cambridge edition, experiencing a 
genuine revival. Looking back, I find that I read the Absalom 
and Achitophel, portions of The Hind and the Panther, the 
odes, half a dozen of the fables, a book of the Aeneid and of 
the Iliad, a couple of satires of Juvenal and of Persius, some- 
thing of Ovid, Lucretius, Horace, the introduction to the Aeneid, 
and the great and delectable essay on satire. Here, indeed, was 
“God’s plenty.” But Dryden’s virtue had not spent itself; and 
the next day found me pulling out the volumes of my British 
Poets in pursuit of certain traditions which I followed among 
half-forgotten authors back to the Elizabethan sweetness of 
Daniel’s Rosamond and to the pungency of Donne’s Fourth 
Elegy. Nor did the zest of this excursion wane till on the third 
day I had drifted down the stream through Pomfret, Prior, Par- 
nell, Pope, and Savage to Churchill. In a couplet which I lift 
from the last page of Mr. Van Doren’s book, I recommend the 
trip, 

When tired with following nature, you think fit 
To seek repose in the cool shades of wit. 
Stuart P. SHERMAN 
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Somersaults for God’s Sake 


Smoke and Steel. By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 
bpp mce persons who profess that it is their obligation, as 
paragons of culture and possessors of the world’s best 
poetry, to press new poets firmly into place as soon as they 
arise, are finding it hard, or ought to be finding it hard, to keep 
Carl Sandburg down. It never was sufficient, though some once 
thought it so, to dismiss Mr. Sandburg as “a Chicago poet” be- 
cause he wrote a volume called “Chicago Poems” about hogs 
and freight and happy Hungarian laborers. Nor was it ever 
sufficient to call the author of “Cornhuskers” a strident pro- 
vincial, drunk with the odor of bruised prairie-grass but in- 
capable of the higher, drier, nicer intoxication. It would be 
wholly absurd now to refer “Smoke and Steel” to Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Gary, Homestead, Braddock, and Birmingham, and 
to let it go at that. Mr. Sandburg cannot be settled with an 
epithet or relegated to a parish. With any other language or 
in any other time he would have been a poet, would have walked 
the earth with terrible gusto, would have thrust hot speech 
through the crust of men’s silence. In America, in the twentieth 
century, the force of his personality grows steadily more feelable 
as the torrent of his expression gains flow and power; it is less 
and less easy to refrain from watching with him 


The down drop of blackbirds, 
The wing catch of arrested flight, 
The stop midway and then off; 
off for triangles, circles, loops 
of new hieroglyphs. 


Who most loves danger? Who most loves 
wings? Who somersaults for God’s sake 
in the name of wing power in the sun and 
blue on an April Thursday? 


“Smoke and Steel” is longer than either of the earlier vol- 
umes, and not so uniformly good. Over many pages, it must 
be admitted, Mr. Sandburg has rather obviously repeated him- 
self, has put himself through motions that were more profitable 
once than they are now. His invention occasionally has lagged, 
and he has had to do research for images. But the book as a 
whole has great fascination and pull. Mr. Sandburg, now no 
less than ever, is capable of being terrifically struck by facts. 
The world for him is knobbed and embossed with significance, 
is strong with square black iron, is bright with beautiful brass. 
His relish for existence is matched only by his grim, grinning 
sense of the shortness of time, the absurdity of man—the very 
ironic mockery of existence. It is matched, but not overcome. 
That tumbling familiarity with earth which makes him vivid 
when he treats of wind and water and wheeling, whitening 
birds, makes him glorious as well as contemptuous when he 
criticizes such a quality of men and geese as pride: 


Five geese deploy mysteriously, 
Onward proudly with flagstaffs, 
Hearses with silver bugles, 
Bushels of plum-blossoms dropping 
For ten mystic web-feet— 

Each his own drum-major, 

Each eharged with the honor 

Of the ancient goose nation, 

Each with a nose-length surpassing 
The nose-lengths of rival nations. 
Somberly, slowly, unimpeachably, 
Five geese deploy mysteriously. 


Technically, Mr. Sandburg is as interesting as any poet alive; 
for while certain of his effects are cheap and easy to analyze, 
others are subtle and difficult. Anyone may point out that he 
is incapable, in fact, of an abstraction; that he achieves irony 





by laconically paralleling opposites; that he convinces of candor 
through perpetual questioning and direct address; that he is 
American in the ruthless, grotesque dispatch of his speech. 
Not so many readers will be able to explain the genius with 
which he chooses details, communicates the flavor of postures 
and movements, compresses worlds within metaphors. None but 
future students, perhaps, will guess the secret of his long, 
unpunctuated prose line, the line of Paul Fort in France. That 
line, easy as it is to read, is anything but easy to write. It is 
fluid, impetuous, a veritable tidal wave of wrathful or ecstatic 
recitative; but it is not the utterance of a drunken, heedless 
man. It is regularly controlled, and the means of its control 
would be worth knowing. 


A Quaker Novel 


Hannah Bye. By Harrison Morris. Penn Publishing Company. 
R. MORRIS has chosen not to identify his story with any 
particular place or period. Readers familiar with the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia may guess that his primitive 
Quaker community is situated, say, twenty-five miles east or 
northeast of Philadelphia on the road to New York; but the 
situation is immaterial. The author describes a primitive Qua- 
ker community such as no longer exists, and he surrounds it 
with motor flights and cheap cafes and vulgar murders, as de- 
scribed in the day’s news of 1920. The mere exterior life of the 
Bye household is incongruous in the extreme. The actual Quaker 
communities of a century ago, have long since been invaded 
from all sides, and Quakers live just as anyone else does, going 
through the same day’s work with the same machinery and in 
the same cut of clothes as their neighbors. Only in some of their 
guiding principles touching human relationships and in their 
private conversations is a radical difference still to be felt. 
Mr. Morris’s descriptions of the country are sympathetic and 
reveal an artist’s eye; he has handled the Quaker jargon with 
some success, but not exhaustively or to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the insider; Hannah Bye is a very nice young woman 
Probably most of our “regional” novels, dealing with the South, 
the Western frontier, or New England are unsatisfactory to 
the reader who knows the reality. Any Quaker will, certainly, 
take exception to the hard, domineering character attributed to 
Hannah’s mother, Deborah Bye. She is not the gentle type of 
mother in Israel which Quakerism ever produced. The Quaker 
Meeting for worship is also incongruous, and the dance and ita 


sequel are inappropriately melodramatic. Things do not happen 
that way among Quaker youth, and never did. 
We may venture in this connection to point out some diffi- 


culties in the way of him who would write what has long been 
awaited, the Quaker novel. Weir Mitchell and others have sought 
a note of romance by fixing their action in time of war; but war 
and its passions are exceptional and temporary. The normal 
existence of the Quakers, like that of the Dunkards and Menno- 
nites, is tranquil and monotonous from the standpoint of ro- 
mance. The more worldly-minded members of the Society 
marry “out of meeting” and take on the color of other Christian 
people about them; but they do not elope in racing cars with 
heroes of the Tenderloin or fight with thugs in cheap cafes. We 
can see little hope for a true Quaker novel, though our expecta- 
tion is always pitched high. There are two reasons for our little 
faith: first, the novelist must be enough “on the inside” to know 
what he is talking about, and there are no great novelists on the 
inside; second, the real existence of Quakers is so free from 
romantic adventure that one must be a realist of exceptional 
skill to weave a story, as Flaubert or Ferdinand Fabre could do, 
out of the homespun material at hand. John Woolman’s Journal 
for the eighteenth century and the records of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee during the World War will give 
more reliable information regarding American Quakerism than 
all the novels ever devoted to the subject. 
W. W. Comrort 
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Books in Brief 


‘i problem of teachers’ pensions has developed an extensive 
literature of its own during the last fifteen years. Paul 
Studensky’s “Teachers’ Pension Systems in the United States” 
(Appleton) presents a summary of the experience in this field 
and marks the beginning of a new era. Simple though the 
underlying principles of pensions are, the history of their de- 
velopment in this country has been characterized by a striking 
inability to grasp these principles. Mr. Studensky gives an ac- 
count in the first part of the volume of the evolution of teachers’ 
pensions in the United States and discusses such questions as 
benefits in cases of superannuation, disability, death, and with- 
drawal from service, the cost of benefits, contributions, com- 
pulsory participation, and the right to management; the second 
part of the volume is devoted to an analysis of the systems 
established within the last five years on scientific principles. 
In his efforts to inculcate the sound principles, Mr. Studensky 
errs rather on the side of overloading his discussion with too 
much detail, which for the readers most concerned will probably 
lead to confusion rather than clarification. It seems unneces- 
sary to devote the best part of the volume to an analysis of the 
reasons for the failure of the earlier pension systems, more par- 
ticularly since the reasons were generally the same in all cases 
—a mixture of philanthropy and undue optimism. While general 
agreement will be found with the principles of a sound pension 
system discussed in the volume, Mr. Studensky’s acceptance of 
the salary scale as the basis of the pension considerably dimin- 
ishes the value of his work. The course of salaries over a period 
of thirty or forty years cannot be anticipated; in New York 
State, for example, the average salary of teachers rose from 
$687 in 1887 to $977 in 1901 and $1,221 in 1916. To employ such 
a basis not only inevitably involves guess-work, but will neces- 
sarily lead to instability and the perodical readjustment of con- 


tributions. The pension system established as recently as 1917 
for the teachers of New York City is probably out of gear 
already on account of the recent salary changes. L. Meriam in 
his “Principles Governing the Retirement of Public Employees” 
(Appleton), a volume issued like Mr. Studensky’s by the In- 
stitute for Government Research in its series on Administration, 
discusses at length four serious objections to the use of the 
salary scale as a basis for caJculating the pension. The student 
of the subject may be confused by the advocacy of two systems 
emanating from the same source, but he will not fail to be con- 
vinced of the soundness of a system that is based on a constant 
contribution and that insures to the contributor a pension based 
on the accumulation with compound interest of his own and his 
employer’s contributions. The next few years will prove the rela- 
tive soundness of the two systems. 


Drama 


The Homeless Muse 


MID far-brought subtleties and splendors the mind begins to 

feel a hunger for the near and known. One cannot live on 
tinned confections. And every ordinary foreign play assumes 
that character before it reaches us. Dialogue is the substance 
of drama and the dialogue of foreign plays undergoes two peril- 
ous processes before we hear it from the stage. It is betrayed 
not only by translation but also by the actors whose souls and 
the very modulation of whose voices are attuned in a different 
key. The result is something angular and quaint or merely dis- 
torted. One strains for a note of the original amid the hubbub 
that strikes upon the ear. One catches it and strives to hold it. 
But at the performance of such plays there can be neither 
absorption nor release. The vicarious experience is imperfect at 
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best; the aesthetic impression is blurred or broken. And all the 
while meritorious American plays are waiting for production in 
vain. On the stage as in the study we want primarily that lit- 
erature of which the critic can say what Martial once said of his 
own verses: 

Hoc lege, quod possit dicere vita “Meum est.” 

These reflections, it may be said, do not apply to “Heartbreak 
House” (Garrick Theater). It is brave and beautiful both as 
art and thought; it was written in English; its purport is of 
universal validity. All that is true. But from the point of 
view of the American theater as part of an American civiliza- 
tion, “Heartbreak House” is as unhelpful as the more definitely 
foreign plays. For on the stage it is thin, silvery, and aloof. 
The argument does not strike home as it does from the printed 
page; the texture is seen to be fragile and all but frayed. The 
weariness and disappointment of Shaw show in the slackening 
of his once unrivaled dramaturgic energy. The great mind is 
still there, but the creative vigor is enfeebled. Now the Theater 
Guild somewhat proudly gives “Heartbreak House” its “world 
premiere” and counts upon the great and just fame of Shaw for 
both cash and credit. It is all perfectly natural and perfectly 
proper. Only, if one’s mind happens to be fixed on the Amer- 
ican theater, it is a little chill and futile. Bernard Shaw would 
be the first to see that the American intellectuals who will 
throng to his play will do so because they themselves are still 
living in Heartbreak House, “familiar with revolutionary ideas 
on paper” or on the stage, but quite ready to shudder at the 
rough surface of reality and at its burning core. America is a 
country surging with tragic conflicts. Ask a clergyman’s son 
from Mississippi born with a taste for art and freedom, a Ger- 
man-American on a Kansas farmstead, a college professor with 
an independent mind and a dependent family. But the dwellers 
in our Heartbreak House applaud Shaw at the Garrick and 
return to their apartments well pleased at so enlightened an 
exercise of their aesthetic tastes. Against the production itself 
nothing is to be urged. It is of a finished excellence. Mr. Lee 
Simonson’s stage-setting is both sober and imaginative; the air 
raid is a model of what a stage air raid should be. The players 
are all intelligent and have a touch both delicate and firm. Mr. 
Duddley Digges is Boss Mangan to the life; Miss Lucille Wat- 
son has a deftness of realistic delivery rare on our stage; Mr. 
Albert Perry makes Captain Shotover as real as rum and as 
mythical as Jove. It is all superb. Nothing is lacking—except 
blood, heart, vitals, the sun that burns and the cold that aches 
and the grief that smites, and earth and the honest winds of 
heaven. 


Managers, now that the war is more or less over, are return- 
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ing to the recognition that all these qualities are preeminently 
present in the modern German drama. But their importations 
are wretched failures. The German drama of the past thirty- 
five years may well be to us a model and a fructifying influence. 
It cannot be made a substitute for our own. Honest and exact 
productions might serve the former purpose; furtive adaptations 
can serve none at all. Thus “The Mandarin” (Princess Theater) 

adapted by Mr. Herman Bernstein from a Viennese play that 
imber of performances at the Kammerspiele in 
original is evidently, then, no common piece of 
lea is extraordinarily daring and important. 
its Eng- 
indred-per-cent Broad- 


enjoyed a 

Berlin. The 
work. Its central i 
Sut Mr. Bernstein's 
lish is unidiomatic, and it is given a } 
hushed world of dim lights and aching 


version is obviously bowdlerized, 


way production. In thi 


nerves Mr. Brandon Tynan plays as though he were still with 
Mr. Ditrichstein in a cloak and dayger melodrama and a Polish 
actress superimposes on the inferior translation the strangeness 
of a Slavic accent. 

At the same time those two excellent players, Mary Nash and 
Jose Ruben, are presented in “Thy Name Woman” (The Play- 
house), by Carl Shoner and B. F. Glazer. Is the first name an 
Americanized version of Kar) Schonherr, the distinguished Aus- 
trian dramatist’s name, and have the Tyrolese Alps been e» 
changed for the neutral Pyrenees? The play, at all event 
would have been far less exotic and artificial in a plain transla 
tion. As things are, though tragic it } and t ‘ 
inevitable somehow brittle. Miss Nash plays brilliantly—too 
brilliantly. Even an emotional actré need not be uninterru 


edly emotional. Mr. Ruben exhibits a ripenine and softening of 


his art. The efforts of both are jangled by an associate wi 
cannot act at all and by the inherent meretriciousne of the 
process of adaptation. 

The evils of that process work, of course, both ways. The 


Jewish Art Theater presents “The Merchant of Venice.” The 
Yiddish translation is in prose throughout and not in good 
prose. Nothing lifts the romantic episodes and characters out 
of a sordidness like that of foolish antics at a masquerads 
Above the company and the adaptation towers Rudolph Schild 
kraut, long with Reinhardt in Berlin and a great actor. H 

Shylock is hoarse and far from voluble—a fat, 
man. But in that figure vibrates a terrifying force. He asks 
for no sympathy; he wrenches it from you; he seornas al! soft 
ness and palliation, but when he falls a 


gracelesa, old 


world crashes into the 


dust. But Mr. Schildkraut transcends the production; he does 
not save it. Like the lesser things uptown, it is the product 
of an adaptation, and adaptations are homeless, hopel 


wretched things without art or a future. 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
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__ International Relations Section 


The Present State of Ireland 


HE Cardinal Primate and the archbishops of Ireland 
have issued a statement on the present conditions of 
their country. The text follows. 

It is not easy for the pastors of the flock to uphold the law 
of God and secure its observance when oppression is rampant in 
a country. Where terrorism, partiality, and failure to apply 
the principles which its members have proclaimed, are the char- 
acteristics of government, the task is rendered well-nigh im- 
possible. And, unhappily, by such means as these, in a most 
aggravated form, Ireland is now reduced to a state of anarchy. 

With no feeling of complacency do we recall the fact that 
when the country was still crimeless we warned the Government 
that the oppressive measures which they were substituting for 
their professions of freedom would lead to the most deplorable 
consequences. The warning was in vain; and never in living 
memory has the country been in such disorder as it is now. 

Before the war began and especially before the drilling and 
arming of Ulster, Ireland, however insistent on reform too long 
delayed, was in a state of order and peace. Now there are 
murders, raids, burnings, and violence of various kinds. On a 
scale truly appalling have to be reckoned countless indiscrimi- 
nate raids and arrests in the darkness of night, prolonged im- 
prisonments without trial, savage sentences from tribunals that 
command and deserve no confidence, the burning of houses, town 
halls, factories, creameries, and crops, the destruction of in- 
dustries to pave the way for want and famine, by men mad- 
dened with plundered drink and bent on loot, the flogging and 
massacre of civilians all perpetrated by the forces of the Crown 
who have established a reign of frightfulness which, for mur- 
dering the innocent and destroying their property, has a parallel 


only in the horrors of Turkish atrocities, or in the outrages 
attributed to the Red army of Bolshevist Russia. 
Needless to say, we are opposed to crime, from whatever side 


it comes. Nearly two months ago His Eminence Cardinal 
Logue, in condemning the murder of a policeman, wrote as fol- 
lows: “I know that we are living under a harsh, oppressive, ty- 
rannical regime of militarism and brute force, which invites, 
stimulates, and nourishes crime. I know that, latterly at least, 
all pretense of strict discipline has been thrown to the winds; 
that those who profess to be the guardians of law and order have 
become the most ardent votaries of lawlessness and disorder; 
that they are running wild through the country, making night 
hideous by raids, continual rifle-fire, burnings, and the destruc- 
tion of valuable property; that reckless and indiscriminate 
shootings in crowded places have made many innocent victims; 
that towns are sacked as in the rude warfare of earlier ages; 
that those who run through fear are shot at sight; that in one 
case lately an inoffensive and industrious man, knowing nothing 
of, and caring less for, politics, has been dragged from his 
family while they were reciting the rosary, and shot by the 
soldiers on the public road.” 

Things have become much worse since this was written. Men 
have been tortured with barbarous cruelty. Nor are cases 
wanting of young women torn, undressed, from their mothers’ 
care in the darkness of night. 

For all this not the men, but their masters, are chiefly to 
blame. And it is not a question of hasty reprisals, which how- 
ever unjustifiable might be attributed to extreme provocation, 
nor of quick retaliation on evil-doers, nor of lynch law for mis- 
creants, much less of self-defense of any kind whatsoever. It 
is the indiscriminate vengeance of savages, deliberately wreaked 
on a whole town or countryside, without any proof of its com- 
plicity in crime, by those who ostensibly are employed by the 
British Government to protect the lives and property of the 
people and restore order in Ireland. 


This went on, month after month, and there was no sign of 
restraint or reproof or public investigation or deterrent pun- 
ishment on the part of the authorities. It went on unchecked 
and unabated until the world was horrified at the deeds perpe- 
trated under a regime called government in Ireland. Then it 
was palliated and excused, more than half denied and less than 
half rebuked, by a Minister of the Crown, on its way to being 
presented in a false light, and in that light equivalently con- 
doned and approved by his superior in the British Government. 
Outrage has been connived at and encouraged, if not organized, 
not by obscure and irresponsible individuals, but by the Gov- 
ernment of a mighty Empire, professing the highest ideals of 
truth and justice. 

All the time the carnage of sectarian riots on a vast scale 
has been allowed to run its course in the cities and towns of 
Ulster, resulting in woeful slaughter on either side, in depriva- 
tion of employment, in the burning of shops and homes, and 
therefore in extermination, for the weaker party. In Belfast 
a fortnight ago, 8,100 persons had registered as expelled work- 
ers, and over 23,000 people were receiving daily relief. In no 
other part of Ireland is a minority persecuted. Only one per- 
secuting section can be found among the Irish people; and per- 
haps recent sad events may, before it is altogether too late, 
open the eyes of the people of England to the iniquity of 
furnishing a corner of Ulster with a separate government, or 
its worst instrument, a special] police force, to enable it all the 
more readily to trample under foot the victims of its intoler- 
ance. 

But it would be idle to be too confident even of that. The 
governing classes across the water, instead of encouraging 
Ulster Unionists to coalesce with the rest of the country, have 
used that sectfon for centuries as a spear-head directed at the 
heart of Ireland. Oppression, as everyone knows, generates 
crime, and leads to further oppression. But more potent than 
even the rule of brute force in reducing Ireland to anarchy has 
been the gvossly partial course taken by the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the Northeast. 

The whole British administration sat complacently while a 
provisional government was formed and an army drilled in 
Ulster, the police and customs officials held up, the roads and 
wires seized. Let anyone contrast the inaction of the Govern- 
ment on the landing of arms at Larne with the onslaughts of 
the military when arms were landed at Howth, or the treat- 
ment of the Ulster Volunteers as compared with the Irish 
Volunteers, which resulted in the arming of Orangemen and 
the disarming of the rest of Ireland, or of the 36th Division 
as compared with the 16th and the 10th. The mutiny at the 
Curragh showed that if the Northeast opposed it the benefit 
of law under the British Constitution was not for the rest of 
Ireland. The highest offices in the gift of the state were for the 
contingent rebels of Ulster in contrast with the bullet for Irish 
insurgents. 

In these days we have formal approval reported of the Belfast 
pogrom from a Minister of the Crown, and his promise of pro- 
tection under the new Belfast Parliament for all who are true to 
the colors. A prominent member of the British Government can 
scarce open his lips without encouraging antipathy to Ireland 
on the part of the Northeast, putting “Ulster” on its old 
plantation mettle and threatening everyone that “Ulster” will 
be heard from. If there is anarchy in Ireland the Ministers of 
the British Crown are its architects. 

The plausible sentiment of not coercing Ulster is founded on 
false pretence, but on false pretence with a purpose. Anyone 
of ordinary judgment can see how undesirable it is to coerce 
a minority if in reason the process can at all be avoided. But 
to give a guaranty to a minority, in advance, against all coercion 
is to put a premium on unreasonableness and to make a settle- 
ment impossible. Had such pledge been given and made good 
to the minorities in Canada, which clung to Downing Street and 
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resisted the concession of responsible government at home, that 
blessing would never have matured and created the great 
Dominion of our time. 

It is not hatred of coercion that operates in Ireland, but par- 
tiality for the Northeast. “Ulster” must not suffer the con- 
tamination of a Dublin Parliament. But all Ireland must be 
coerced for the sake of the Northeast, and especially Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, and Derry City must be put under a Belfast Parlia- 
ment against their will. That is the outcome of the very acme 
of cruel false pretence, and if it be pressed, we warn the British 
Government of the danger of bitter and prolonged civil strife, 
with far greater reason for it than for the hostility to a single 
Parliament which, at the bidding of intolerance, the Government 
endorses in advance. 

Not by inhuman oppression will the Irish question be settled, 
but by the recognition of the indefeasible right of Ireland, as of 
every other nation, to choose the form of Government under 
which its people are to live. 

But, as more immediately urgent than anything else, we de- 
mand, in the name of civilization and national justice, a full 
inquiry into the atrocities now being perpetrated in Ireland, 
by such a tribunal as will inspire the confidence of all, and with 
immunity to witnesses from the terrorism which makes it im- 
possible to give evidence with safety to life or property. 

The press is gagged in Ireland, the right of public meeting 
interdicted, and inquests suppressed. There has been brutal 
treatment of clergymen; and certainly to ban a distinguished 
archbishop of Irish birth, who is the trusted leader of democracy 
in Australia, and prevent him from visiting his native land, 
is one of the most unwise steps that purblind and tyrannical 
oppression could take. 

But still more cruel, and not less destructive of any prospect 
of peace between the two countries, is the continued imprison- 
ment of the Lord Mayor of Cork and the other hunger-strikers, 
who think nothing of their lives if they can do anything for 
Ireland in the sad plight to which the rule of the stranger has 
reduced her. 

In existing circumstances it would be idle to say to our people 
that the outlook was anything but menacing. It is not, how- 
ever, idle, it is only what is right, to say to them that there 
never was a time when they should rely on God with more 
confidence that He will prosper their struggle for freedom 
while they remain steadfast to the ideals and requirements of 
Holy Faith. It is for a nation of martyrs to cultivate constant 
self-restraint. Our people were a great Christian nation when 
pagan chaos reigned across the Channel. They will remain, 
please God, a great Christian nation when the new paganism 
that now prevails there has run its evil course. 

Our relations with England have been always a terrible mis- 
fortune for us. But in the end the constancy of faith is sure 
to prevail. It will hasten the day of freedom and peace if we 
resolutely “walk as the children of the light; for the fruit of 
the light is in all justice and godliness and truth.” 

Accordingly, “see that none renders evil for evil, to any man, 
but ever follow that which is good towards each other and 
towards all men.” God is our help, as He has been through all 
the centuries of trial, the hope of our fathers. With His bless- 
ing upon us we need fear no foe. With His light to guide us we 
need dread no future. 

Let us use well the all-powerful weapon of prayer on which 
He bids us rely; and to that end the bishops direct that a 
Novena with the usual devotions be held in the churches in 
preparation for the feast of the Irish saints on the 6th of next 
November, and that while this trial lasts the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin, Queen of Peace, be recited after the principal 
mass on days of obligation and every public mass on other days. 
They also very earnestly recommend that, in every household, 
along with the rosary at night, the same litany be said, to obtain 
from the Divine Mercy peace, freedom, and every blessing, 
spiritual and temporal, for our beloved country. 

The bishops undertake to celebrate mass for this purpose on 








the 6th of November, and they request the priests of Ireland, 
secular and regular, so far as they are free, to do likewise. 

MICHAEL, CARDINAL LOGUE, Archbishop of Armagh and Pri- 
mate of All Ireland; WiL.iaM, Archbishop of Dublin and 
Primate of Ireland; JoHN, Archbishop of Cashel; THOMAs, 
Archbishop of Tuam; ABRAHAM, Bishop of Ossory; PATRICK, 
Bishop of Raphoe; RoBert, Bishop of Cloyne; JOSEPH, Bishop 
of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise; PATRICK, Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin; Denis, Bishop of Renn: Tuomas, Bishop of Galway 
and Kilmacduagh; MICHAEL, Bishop of Killaloe; LAURENCE, 
Bishop of Meath; CHARLES, Bishop of Derry; PATRICK, Bishop 
of Clogher; Patrick, Bishop of Kilmore; PATRICK, Bishop of 
Achonry; JAMES, Bishop of Killala; BERNARD, Bishop of Elphin; 
DANIEL, Bishop of Cork; JOSEPH, Bishop of Down and Connor; 
3ERNARD, Bishop of Waterford and Lismore; EDWARD, Bishop 
of Dromore; CHARLES, Bishop of Kerry; WILLIAM, Bishop of 
Ferns; DENIS, Bishop of Limerick; THOMAS, Bishop of Clon- 
fert; EDWARD, Bishop of Spigaz. 
St. PATRICK’S COLLEGE, MAYNOOTH, 

October 19, 1920 


The British Labor Report on Ireland 


HE report of the “Trish 
alism and Labor Internationalism, by Bernard 
Shaw, was published in England in May, 1929, with a fore 
word by J. R. Clynes. Its suggestions are interesting at the 
present time in connection with the hearings of the Amer! 
can Commission on Ireland now in progress at Washington 


tritish Labor Party on Nation- 
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NATIONALISM AND THE LABOR PARTY 
The Irish policy of the Labor Party is necessarily wider than 
that of any of the native Irish nationalist parties, because labor 
is international. There may be the most violent opposi 
tween the Irish nationalist and the British imperialist as such; 
but the interests of the Irish worker and the British worker are 
the same; and it is with their interests as workers that the 
Labor Party is concerned. The English Trade Unions 
finance the great strike of the Transport Workers in Dublin just 
as they would have helped to finance a similar strike in Man 
chester or Glasgow; and James Connolly, as a labor man, wa 
as much at home in England or America as in Ireland. The 
Labor Party is not, and by its own nature never can be, a 
separatist party; it is a federalist party, and far fron 
to detach the Irish people from the English aims at estab! 
ing the closest possible relations between both and al! the work 
ers of the modern capitalized world. It recognizes as fully as 
the Irish people do that such relations must be free relations, 
that is, relations in which the national rights of the parties are 
fully established; but this condition is now accepted by the lib 
eral sections of the capitalist parties, and is therefore not pe- 
culiar to the Labor Party, and not specially characteristic of it. 
Thus, though the Labor Party if called on to undertake the 
government of the realm must face the entire Irish question, 
and will in that case set itself to satisfy Irish national sentiment 
as an indispensable first step towards the consolidation of the 
union of the workers of the two islands, its aims must carry it 
further than the Irish nationalist parties and societies for 
whom this first step is also the last and only one to be taken. 
The mere recognition of Irish nationality can do nothing more 
for the Irish workers than place them in the position now oecu- 
pied by the British workers; and if that were satisfactory there 
would be no need for a Labor Party. To the Irish Nationalist 
home rule may seem everything; to the Labor Party it is only 
a preliminary. The Labor Party must therefore not be expected 
to display the enthusiasm for nationalism and the complete 
preoccupation with it which naturally mark the Irish parties. 
This does not mean that the Labor Party is less convinced than 
the Irish people that Ireland must become a free nation. What 
it does mean is that the task of the Labor Party, which is th« 
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emancipation of the whole civilized world from the tyranny of 
capitalism, is so much vaster in its scope and complicated in 
its execution, so essentially international in its principle, that 
nationalism is only an item in it, and not even a distinctively 
Irish item; for the Irish nation is not the only one that is strug- 
gling for self-determination. 

REPUBLICANISM AND THE LABOR PARTY 

Nationalism is not the only question which is treated in Ire- 

land as an Irish question, though it is actually a human question. 
For example, there 1s the republican question. Irishmen are 
apt to forget that many Englishmen are as republican as Mr. 
de Valera, and that republicanism, represented ten years ago in 
Europe by France and Switzerland only, is now, outside the 
3ritish Empire, the predominant form of government in the 
world. In England alone the Labor Party probably numbers 
among its members more republicans than are to be found in the 
entire Irish population; so there is no danger of any lack of 
sympathy on that point. But the experiences of the workers 
under the rule of capitalist republicanism in France and Amer- 
ica leave the Labor Party very cold as to the millennial hopes 
of the more enthusiastic republicans. In no part of the British 
Empire is there such ruthless political persecution of labor as in 
the United States at this moment. The clear moral for labor 
is that only economic change can produce real political change; 
without it the French proverb holds good: “The more we change, 
the more everything remains the same.” That is why the Labor 
Party does not put republicanism in the forefront of its politi- 
cal program as some of the Irish parties do, and why the over- 
seas Dominions show no desire to change King Log for Presi- 
dent Stork. 

In any case, if Ireland is to remain a part of the British 
Commonwealth (the Labor Party does not regard it as an 
empire), she must wait for the change from the existing limited 
monarchy to a republic until the other members are ready for 
it. It is not the kind of change that can be effected piecemeal. 
Those Irishmen who claim to anticipate England or Australia 
or Canada in this matter are committing themselves to the 
complete separation of Ireland from England as an independ- 
ent state. Now in this they may be wise or unwise; but in 
either case they cut themselves adrift from the British Labor 
Party. The disruption of the Commonwealth may be a good 
thing for all parties; but it is not the job of the Labor Party. 
Should it be accomplished, the Labor Party will immediately 
seek to recombine the British and Irish workers, and unite them 
by as many bonds as possible. 


THE LABOR PARTY AND CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


The resettlement of the Irish question involves a new con- 
stitution for Ireland. If this new constitution is to work, it 
must be really new and up to date. A second-hand article im- 
ported from England will not do. Government nowadays is a 
much more complicated business than it was at the date of the 
Union. Its activities have grown and spread so enormously 
that it is no longer possible for such parliaments as sufficed in 
the eighteenth century, and struggled through the nineteenth 
with disastrous inadequacy, to cope with the social problems of 
the twentieth. The parliament at Westminster has fallen into 
contempt in England as completely as in Ireland, because it is 
overloaded with work for which it is unfitted, and for which 
its members are mostly unqualified. It leaves nine-tenths of 
its work undone, and bungles the other tenth pitiably; and it 
would do so even if its motives and public spirit were irreproach- 
able. And exactly the same failure would result from an at- 
tempt to govern Ireland by a College Green parliament modeled 
on the existing British House of Commons. 

The Labor Party foresees clearly that all civilized countries 
must be controlled industrially and fiscally in the near future, 
not by private financiers and boards of company directors in 
anarchic conflict with trade unions as at present, but by labor 
parliaments of workers by hand or brain virtually representing 
occupations rather than geographical areas. The larger legal 





and cultural institutions, as well as federal matters and foreign 
policy in cooperation with the League of Nations, must be un- 
dertaken by councils representing the higher common conscience 
and wisdom (as distinguished from the various industrial in- 
terests) of the community and of civilization at large. For 
parliaments, like monarchs, must have their councils for high 
affairs. Cabinets cannot supply their place. Cabinets are 
merely party organizations; and the party system is at the end 
of its tether. 

Now when the conception thus briefly outlined is firmly appre- 
hended, it becomes clear at once that though the labor parlia- 
ments, representing the physical force and more material inter- 
ests of the nation, and therefore its cruder coercive powers, must 
be national (otherwise we should have, as at present, the tyr- 
rany of “the predominant partner” as between Great Britain 
and Ireland), the council should be as supernational as possible. 
It will not be a body for which a person should be eligible merely 
because, as an average sensible miner or mason, farm laborer 
or railway man, doctor or lawyer, manager or banker, he or 
she knows where the economic shoe pinches. The present very 
common and very disgraceful qualification of being a rich idler 
will, it is hoped, be made impossible by labor legislation; but 
when this happens we shall no longer be able to assume that the 
rare accident of high political capacity in rich individuals will 
provide us with makeshift diplomatists, jurists, and higher 
statesmen generally. These must in future come from the 
people without privilege of birth; and the field of selection must 
be as wide as possible so that the best political minds may be 
available; for such minds are few and far between, and must 
be taken where they can be found. There is no difficulty in 
finding capable members for three national labor parliaments in 
the three kingdoms, or even more. But if three councils be also 
established, there will have to be at least a joint committee or 
conference of the three in permanent sitting; and this com- 
mittee will continually tend to become the executive committee; 
so that it is at least an open question whether national councils 
will be much more than electoral colleges to choose an essentially 
federal conference. A federal parliament, like the United States 
Congress, might be a shorter and more familiar means to the 
same end. 


HOME RULE FOR ENGLAND 


It may surprise the less thoughtful sections of the Irish 
parties to hear that the English and Scottish nations need na- 
tional parliaments as much as the Irish nation. But the fact 
is that home rule is as pressingly desirable in England as in 
Ireland. It is commonly assumed that home rule means home 
rule for Ireland. But home rule for England is to the English- 
man no less important. There is at present no English national 
parliament any more than there is an Irish one. There is a 
parliament of the three kingdoms in which Irish affairs have 
obstructed English reforms to an extent almost unbearable, 
and in which the Irish members have often held the balance of 
power. Scotland has the same grievance. The British Labor 
Party cannot reasonably urge the need of a separate national 
parliament for Ireland, whilst assuming that the present non- 
descript London parliament, which is neither imperial nor na- 
tional, is good enough for England and Scotland. At least three 
national parliaments are needed in the two islands. And these 
three national parliaments could be made labor parliaments by 
the political activity of the working classes. 


THE LABOR PARTY AND THE SEPARATISTS 


But the Irish and British workers must live together when 
everything has been done that can be done to satisfy their 
national sentiment. They may even have to die together if 
militarism retains its present vogue. The establishment of a 
formally independent republic in Ireland would not alter this 
natural geographical necessity. A nominally independent Ire- 
land would be as completely entangled in the foreign policy of 
Great Britain as Belgium was. Her influence on it would be 
exercised through an Irish embassy in London which would be 
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overshadowed by the embassies of the great Powers, and could 
pretend to no greater consideration than that accorded to mili- 
tarily negligible minor states. The Labor Party, which is 
strongly anti-militarist, and aims at superseding the secret di- 
plomacy of the embassies by open democratic internationalism, 
would much rather see Ireland represented in a federal parlia- 
ment of the three kingdoms, in which Irish statesmen could com- 
mand a hearing and respect to which no Irish ambassador could 
pretend. Some such institution is inevitable in the future if 
the tyranny of the present governing class is to be broken in 
the only possible way by taking over its supernational work and 
doing it better. 

Even in domestic affairs the necessity for the Irish, English, 
and Scottish workers to throw in their lot together politically 
is equally plain to common sense. The main obstacle is the 
belief common in Ireland that Irish grievances are peculiar to 
Ireland, and that the British workers profit by them at the 
expense of the Irish. The truth is that life is harder in Eng- 
land than in Ireland. The tyranny of the landlord is less re- 
stricted; the slums of Liverpool and London, of Glasgow and 
Dundee, are as horrible as the slums of Dublin and Belfast; 
most of the villages and country towns of Ireland are para- 
dises compared to the mining villages of Wales and the factory 
towns of Lancashire; the infant vitality of Connemara is the 
envy of all the medical officers of health in industrial England 
and even in industrial Europe; and even the armed escorts of 
the Viceroy, of which so much has been said as a demonstration 
of armed force to overawe the people, are not more formidable 
or more unpopular than the armed escorts of Mr. Lloyd George 
when he visits the Clyde, though the newspapers say so much 
less about them. During the war every English visitor to 
Ireland was astonished by the freedom of life in Ireland com- 
pared with the restrictions and prohibitions and privations im- 
posed by the authorities in England, even without counting the 
enormous item of compulsory military service. Not for a mo- 
ment does the Labor Party seek to minimize the grievances of 
the Irish nation, or to excuse the abuses of Castle government 
which its representatives have witnessed and against which they 
have vehemently protested; but no genuine understanding be- 
tween the two peoples can be arrived at or maintained until it 
is recognized in Ireland that “the English” have their share 
of these oppressions in such abundant measure that British elec- 
tions cannot be fought on Irish grievances any more than Irish 
elections can be fought on British grievances, and that the only 
grievances that really matter much politically are the common 
grievances of labor throughout the capitalist world. As long 
as the Irish worker regards the English worker as a tyrant 
from whom he demands his freedom, the capitalists and land- 
lords will “divide and govern.” When the Irish worker sees in 
the English worker his fellow sufferer and comrade, the Irish 
question will finally escape from the romantic stage to the prac- 
tical one, and cease to be a mere excuse for British capitalist 
statesmen to neglect British affairs. 


THE LABOR PARTY AND THE SO-CALLED PARTITION OF IRELAND 

The demand for the partition of the two islands has inevitably 
led to a cry for the partition of Ireland itself. As long as the 
divisions between Catholic and Protestant, between urban in- 
dustry in the north and agriculture in the south, and between 
the foreign army of occupation and the native public, occupy 
men’s minds wholly, the formation of solid Irish national parties 
is impossible. There is only one Labor Party in England. In 
Ireland there are several nationalist parties. Sinn Fein has 
swept the polls on a program of separatist republicanism; but 
the figures of the municipal elections suggest that this program 
is less representative of the nation than that of the Dominion 
Home Rulers led by Sir Horace Plunkett, or even that of the 
old Parnellite Nationalists led by Mr. Dillon. The Labor 
Party’s program of Home Rule All Round and Federal Union, 
though hardly ever mentioned because it is so easily confused 
with devolution and federal partition of Ireland itself, is pri- 





vately held by many Irishmen to be the only stable solution. 
Against it Ulster Protestantism stands apparently solid and 
therefore practically invincible save by a violent coercion which 
no English Government is prepared to employ. But Ulster is 
not really solid. There is a fundamental division in her ranks. 
That is the division between capitalism and labor. The Ulster 
Labor Party is teaching the Ulster capitalists that they cannot 
afford to cut themselves off from the capitalists of the south. 
And the Ulster workers are finding out simultaneously that the 
workers of Ireland must stand or fall together and not allow 
their exploiters to play off the Catholic carpenters of the South 
against the Protestant riveters of the North. Capitalism is the 
Achilles’s heel of unionism; labor is the real bond that will make 
partition impossible 

Partition, however, may easily become merely an abusive name 
for quite beneficial measures of decentralization and local auton- 
omy. Though there is nothing favorable to be said for a pol 
ical division of Ireland into Catholics and Protestants, it is not 


clear to Englishmen that there is any radical object to that 
division of Ireland into federated provinces which is a leading 
feature of Dominion home rule in America and Australia. It is 
a matter which the Irish people must decide for itself; but, how 
ever it decides, it cannot reasonably reject an internal federal 
scheme on the ground that it would mean a partition of Ireland 
Nobody says or thinks that the division of Australia and Canada 
into provinces, or of the North American republic into States, 
all with separate parliaments, was a political operation « 

parable to the partition of Poland. It may seem absurd to set 


up provincial governments for so small a population as that of 
Ireland; but the overseas Dominion populati 
relatively to their vast acreage, though they are populated coun- 
tries whilst Ireland is a depopulated one. The national rehat 

tation of Ireland will put an end to this depopulation. It may 
even produce immigration, for the history of Ir 
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a history of invasion, and the invaders have not only never gone 

back, but have become more Irish than the Irish they displaced 

No settlement based on the assumption that Ireland will remair 

underpopulated is likely to be a stable one; Ireland may become 
L ‘i 1 


as densely populated as England. Now in England 
ticians have been hinting for some time past at the desirability 
of separate provincial parliaments for the indu 
the agricultural and residential south; and some such recon- 
struction of industrial areas is inevitable. But no one thinks 
of this as a partition of Engiand. The Labor Party has no 
sympathy with the mere Orangemen of the north or with the 
Irish federalists and devolutionists who share their views. Their 
reasons for segregating Ulster seem unsocial, recalcitrant, and 
bigoted in England; but the fact that many persons desire the 
internal federation of the Irish provinces for bad reasons does 
not invalidate the good reasons for such a procedure which have 
prevailed in Australia and Canada. The Labor Party therefore 
regards the question as an open one from all points of view. 


trial north and 


GUERILLA WARFARE IN IRELAND 


A word must be said here about the possibility of setting Ire- 
land free by armed force. The Labor Party cannot encourage 
any attempt of the kind. It is possible for any subjugated nation 
to force on its governors the alternative of setting it free or 
slaughtering its inhabitants on a scale revolting to the public 
opinion of the civilized world. That was the utmost that could 
have been hoped by the organizers of the gallant little Dublin 
War of Independence in Easter, 1916. But the fact that all 
Ireland did not then rise shows that the policy of dying on the 
enemy’s doorstep is not practicable for a nation as comfortably 
circumstanced as the Irish in many respects are. 
coming the British garrison, that is at present a military im- 
possibility; and this being so there is nothing to be said in 


As to over- 


defense of petulant amateur sieges of country police barracks, 


and sniping of individual policemen. Such useless proceedings, 


to say nothing of their cruelty, make the national movement 
ridiculous instead of making it formidable; and the Labor Party 
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cannot countenance them in any way. Enough blood was shed 
in 1916 to show that the Irish are in earnest, and to put an end 
to apathy. If the Labor Party is ever forced to defend itself by 
arms in Ireland or elsewhere, it will not play with the situation. 
Police and robbers is a good game for unarmed schoolboys, but 
a very silly one for armed men. 

SELF-DETERMINATION FOR IRELAND 

It is not, however, for the Labor Party to dictate to Ireland. 
What it may do is to place its views before the Irish people to 
be taken into account with the other factors in the national 
problem. The Irish must solve the problem for themselves with 
all the factors before them. To make this possible, there must 
be a,constituent assembly in which the divisions of Irish opinion 
shall be represented as nearly as possible in the proportions in 
which they exist in the country. Some light has been thrown 
bn these proportions by the figures of the municipal elections, 
the results of which make it practically certain that the as- 
sembly will be elected by proportional representation. An as- 
sembly from which the Orange Party and the separatist Re- 
publican Party had excluded all intermediate shades of opinion 
could settle nothing, as its decisions would not be accepted by 
the country. It would have less authority even, than the Con- 
vention of 1918, which, though not elected and not popular, was 
representative enough to do some useful work. 

The project of an Irish constituent assembly is not an Eng- 
lish project. It comes from Ireland. The British Labor Party 
does not dictate it; it accepts it and approves of it. It has not 
been sidetracked by the new Home Rule Bill. If that bill be- 
comes law and is put into operation it will, like all attempts at 
social legislation by capitalist governments, need a series of 
amending acts to make it satisfactory or even workable. All 
such acts are at best bad beginnings; and this one will certainly 
prove no exception to the rule. Whether a constituent assembly 
has to draft an original act or an amending act makes no differ- 
ence to the need for such an assembly as an organ of self- 
determination. 

No terms of reference that the London parliament can devise 
can limit the discussions or affect the decision of an Irish con- 
stituent assembly; and it is possible that such an assembly may, 
in spite of all attempts to impose a mandate on it from West- 
minster, and also, it may be added, of the figures of the Irish 
municipal elections, demand for Ireland complete political sepa- 
ration as an independent sovereign state. In that case the 
British section of the Labor Party will have nothing further to 
say in the matter; and the 57,626 voters of the Irish section will 
no doubt accept the decision of the national assembly. But the 
Labor Party cannot shut its eyes to the fact that the accept- 
ance of such a decision by the British Commonwealth, even if it 
could be secured, would be a very unreal business. It would 
actually leave the British Government freer to coerce Ireland 
politically, as small and militarily defenseless states are always 
coerced by the great Powers, than to coerce any Dominion of the 
Empire. By choosing formal independence Ireland would get 
rid of the forms of a particular sort of oppression for which 
England is now held heavily responsible by the public opinion of 
the world, and especially of the United States of America, but 
she would exchange these forms, not for freedom, but for a 
subjection to the dictation of her more powerful neighbors 
which would carry with it no more responsibility than their 
ruthless domination of Belgium, of Greece, and of Rumania 
during the war. The Labor Party therefore repeats that it 
cannot honestly say that Ireland would gain real independence 
by detachment from the British Commonwealth, and hopes that 
she will remain within it. 

If the Assembly should agree with the Labor Party on this 
point, and decide to maintain Ireland’s place in the Common- 
wealth, then the other members of the Commonwealth will be 
entitled to their say as to the conditions, as they will all be 
parties to the bargain. Ireland can reasonably ask to be re- 
tained in the Commonwealth on more favorable terms than 


England or Scotland if these two countries continue to neglect 
their political interests in the matter of home rule for them- 
selves; but she cannot reasonably ask for conditions which are 
unattainable by them in any case. She must be content finally 
to be in the Commonwealth on the same terms as the others. 
The constitutional changes must not be confined to Ireland, 
though they may begin with Ireland as the hardest case. It is 
not easy to see how they can even begin with Ireland without 
either depriving her of representation in the joint concerns 
of the two islands or else giving her a voice in the domestic 
affairs of England and Scotland to which she is not entitled and 
which she does not claim. But until there are national parlia- 
ments for England and Scotland as well as for Ireland, and a 
federal parliament or permanent conference or councils for the 
three as well, no satisfactory escape from the dilemma is 
possible. Ireland is therefore bound in her own interests to 
suggest a means by which she can retain her representation in 
the affairs of the United Kingdom without intruding in Eng- 
lish and Scottish affairs, and to claim representation in the 
present London parliament only until these means are adopted. 
To repudiate such representation would be a petulant act of 
political suicide as far as foreign affairs are concerned; for 
Ireland, unlike the overseas Dominions, has no armament to 
make Irish embassies respected. 
IRISH GRIEVANCES AND ENGLISH ELECTIONS 

There is another and very strong tactical reason why the pro- 
posals of a constituent assembly should not be confined to the 
redress of Irish grievances alone. A general election may have 
to be fought on these proposals; and it cannot be said too 
frankly that the Labor Party cannot go to its British con- 
stituents with a program which concerns Ireland alone. That 
has been tried by the Liberal Party; and it has always failed 
because the British electors have too many pressing grievances 
of their own to vote as if the world were perfectly happy and 
free everywhere except in Ireland. The proposals of the as- 
sembly should be so detailed and complete as to be a draft bill 
in everything but form; and though it is obvious that Ireland 
can hardly dictate a constitution for England and Scotland, yet 
unless it can be shown that the Irish proposals for Irish self- 
government are compatible with an equal degree of self-govern 
ment for England and Scotland, and will pave the way for it if 
not actually include it, they will have only a sentimental interest 
for the British electorate. The opponents of the Labor Party 
will be also the opponents of Irish nationalism; and their case 
against what they will call “the disruption of the Empire” and 
“the betrayal of Ulster” will be pleaded for all it is worth. 
It will be found that the British worker cares very little about 
Ulster, having fish of his own to fry; but he will care even less 
for Sinn Fein, which is openly hostile to England whilst Ulster 
pretends to be the British garrison. Ireland will therefore be 
wise if she gives the other island an interest in the bill by 
affirming principles and proposing remedies which are as ap- 
plicable to England and Scotland as to Ireland. Otherwise the 
British workers will be as indifferent as in 1885 and 1893. 
They will not be hostile—the Irish cause is always popular at 
labor meetings in Great Britain—but it is trifling with the facts 
and with human nature to pretend that Irish grievances will 
carry English elections. There are worse grievances by far to 
be remedied in India and in Egypt; but their effect on British 
voting is negligible. The advantage that Ireland has over these 
subjugated nations is that she can identify her cause with that 
of the British workers, and make them feel that in winning her 
battles they are fighting their own. Only the other day the 
“Hands off Russia” agitation compelled the Government to stop 
sending arms and money to the representatives of the Russian 
equivalent of Dublin Castle rule. This was not mere romantic 
sympathy with the Russian people. It was a sense that if 
liberty were crushed by reaction in Russia it would be crushed 
in England, and by the same people. A “Hands off Ireland” 
agitation would succeed only on the same condition. When 
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England sees in the Irish cause the image of her own, she will 
make it her own. 
THE MILITARY QUESTION 


The military question is one on which the Labor Party, 
strongly anti-militarist as it is, must accept the facts and deal 
quite frankly. It is impossible to treat Ireland as a separate 
country from Great Britain for military purposes. An invasion 
of Ireland would be an invasion of Britain. In view of the 
fact that England has more than once plunged into a European 
war of the first magnitude to prevent a foreign Power establish- 
ing itself in Antwerp, it is not likely that she would permit one 
to establish itself in Galway or Belfast. It is, of course, physi- 
cally possible for Ireland to become a nominally independent 
state under the protection of the League of Nations, and to set 
up an Irish army and an Irish fleet. She would then be able to 
declare her neutrality in the event.of war between the British 
and a rival Power. She could also, no doubt, ally herself with 
the enemy of the British Commonwealth, and join in the opera- 
tions against it. 

The first alternative has been reduced to absurdity by the 
late war, in which neutrality was utterly disregarded by the 
belligerents at sea, and observed on land only when the risks of 
violating it (as in the case of Holland) were not worth running. 
Sweden would have been driven into the war by the injuries 
done to her maritime commerce if they had not come from both 
sides. The United States found it impossible to hold aloof even 
after reelecting as president “the man who kept America out of 
the war.” Neutrality for Ireland would be impossible as to her 
coasts and shipping; and if the war were fought out on the soil 
of these islands instead of in Flanders, Ireland would be the 
cockpit. 

The second alternative would simply lead either to the sub- 
jugation of England by a Power which would then dominate 
Ireland, or, if England were victorious, to the reconquest of 
Ireland. To realize the position it is only necessary to imagine 
an Ireland with her population increased and her resources de- 
veloped sufficiently to make her mistress of the military situa- 
tion in the islands, as England now is. In such circumstances 
Ireland would assuredly make a military conquest of England if 
England threw in her lot with the enemies of Ireland in a war. 
The law of arms is the law of self-preservation; and Ireland is 
no more and no less bound by it than any other country. 

That this law, for the present, imposes balance of power 
diplomacy on the nations, and that such diplomacy is a polite 
disguise for international brigandage, is well known to the 
Labor Party. But the Labor Party cannot get rid of the evils 
of the present international anarchy by simply exposing and 
denouncing them. Until the League of Nations becomes a 
reality and imposes peace on nations as effectually as it is 
now imposed on individuals, both Irish and English, worker and 
capitalist, pacifist and militarist alike must arm themselves 
against aggression, and even for aggression if their security 
demands it. 

Under such circumstances the British Labor Party earnestly 
desires that the two islands should form a single unit for all 
warlike purposes. How otherwise will it be possible for the Eng- 
lish and Irish workers to combine effectively in the struggle 
against capitalism? If Ireland becomes a foreign Power the 
relations between Irish labor and English labor will be always 
difficult, and may at any moment become as treasonable as the 
relations between British and German labor during the late war. 
As long as an Irishman cannot, qua Irishman, become “the 
king’s enemy,” nothing can hinder British labor from cooperat- 
ing to the utmost with Irish labor. That advantage is not one 
to be thrown away for the sake of an illusory military inde- 
pendence. 

RECAPITULATION 

The attitude of the Labor Party towards Ireland is now as 
clear as it can be made on paper. Its points may be recapitu- 
lated as follows: 


1. The Labor Party, being federalist and internationalist, is 
not concerned with nations except as units of organization for 
labor throughout the world. It opposes the present misgovern- 
ment of Ireland solely because it is an obstacle to the union of 
the British and Irish workers. 

2. It claims home rule, under a new and up-to-date constitu- 
tion, for the three kingdoms alike, and therefore appeals to the 
Irish workers to exercise their right of self-determination in 
favor of constitutional forms capable of being extended to Eng- 
land and Scotland, and of finally providing a homogeneous 
labor constitution for the two islands. 

3. It urges that Ireland shall keep in line with the overseas 
Dominions on the republican question, and on all questions on 
which it cannot advance alone without complete political separa- 
tion. 

4. Whilst fully recognizing the right of the Irish nation to self- 
government and the free choice of its own institutions, the Labor 
Party reminds it that its worst grievances are common to the 
proletariats of the whole commercial world, and can only be 
remedied in close cooperation with them. 

5. It supports the project of an Irish constituent assembly to 
ascertain the greatest common measure of agreement attainable 
between the sections of Irish opinion, and to formulate the 
national demands of Ireland on that basis. 

6. It deprecates any attempt to exclude Ireland, whether on 
nationalist or imperialist pretexts, from foreign policy, federal 
affairs, or the defensive or aggressive military and naval re- 
sources of the British Commonwealth. 

7. It presses the importance of making the Irish settlement 
mark a constitutional advance capable of engaging the interests 
and winning the votes of English and Scottish as well as Irish 
workers. 





The 
Nation’s Commission 
On Ireland 


Conditions in Ireland have grown appreciably 
worse. There is a threat to cut down train service 
to a point that would probably make certain di 
tricts in Jreland areas of starvation. In Dublin there 
has been a new outbreak of violence and killing that 
recalls 1916. . 

The American Commission on Ireland 
extend its activities. It must send a special sub 
Committee to England and [reland immediately to 
secure on the ground essential facts about the Irish 
Situation. 


must now 


Only by thoroughly establishing the facts can the 
inquiry of the Commission serve its purpose in re 
vealing a possible basis for peace and justice in 
Ireland. 

A full report of the first two hearings held in 
Washington on November 18 and 19 will be pub 
lished for the first time as a supplement to an early 
issue Of The Nation. 

The Commission must prosecute its task quickly 
and thoroughly. The work is necessarily costly. 
Americans interested in this labor of humane ser- 
vice, in the cause of justice and peace, are asked 
to contribute generously. Contributions should be 
addressed to 


ROYAL W. FRANCE, Treasurer, 
120 Broapway, New York Ciry. 
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GATE GAL EPA IN PAC? ACF DATE 


N the choice of books for Christmas one should seck not only to select in good 
taste, but books which will bring joy to the hearts of their readers. Those listed 
below contain these qualities in the highest degree without being expensive. 


Selected espe ially for Christmas gifts. 
THE OXFORD BIBLE 
No finer gift, for young or old, than a choice edition 
of the greatest book. Oxford editions are almost infinite in 
their variety and price. Send for list. 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
By Tuomas A Kempts Net $1.75 
Edith Cavell, sentenced to death, read this book. Her 
own copy, with her notes, is here exactly reproduced. A 
message to the heart, of consolation and hope. 
CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
Adapted by H. W. and F. G. Fowter Net $3.7 
For practical usefulness nothing quite equals a good dic- 
tionary. The Concise Oxford is accepted as standard 
wherever English is spoken. 
CHARACTERS FROM THE HISTORIES AND 
MEMOIRS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By Davip NicHot SMITH Net $3.00 
A book of striking and powerful character sketches, mel- 
lowed and enriched by age. 


cy 


Com iplete catalogue on request. 
OXFORD BOOK OF E NGLIS! 1 VERSE, 1250-1900 
Selected by Simm ArTHUR QuILLeR-CoucH Net 4.00 
Time has tested the true he of this book. Its friends 
are les on, i its enemies none. You will find it one of the 
most satisfying collections of poetry in the language. 
THE IDEA OF GOD 
‘By A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON Net $3.50 
This brilliant essay casts its light into the somewhat sombre 
shadows of modern phil osophy. A book for the thinker 
and seeker after truth. 
POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS 
Edited by J. L. ROBERTSON Net $5.00 
The rollicking bard of Scotland in a handsome coat of 
maroon lambskin. To say it is one of the Oxford Poets 
is to speak volumes for the quality of its text. 


sg ty i SCULPTURE 
‘By Guy Dickins Net $8.00 


A picture of the Golden Age of Greece through her art, 
done by a scholar and illustrated with many beautiful plates. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS cAmerican Branch 


32 35 WEST 32np STREET, NEW YORK 


OXFORD BOOKS 


The standard 0 








tice 


Soviet Land Law, 25c. 


The 
a most dar 
of Russia 


Soviet government has attempted and is resolutely putting into prac- 
ing solution of the land problem. This book gives the Land 


Also contains Bullitt’s report to Wilson on Russia. 
APPEAL TO REASON, GIRARD, KANSAS. 


Law 











LECTURES by FRANK HARRIS 


The brilliant editor of Pearson’s will lecture every Wednesday 
and Sunday at 8.30 p. m., on famous men of the past forty 
years. Mr. Harris knew intimately Browning, Carlyle, Mere- 
dith, Wagner, and many other celebrities, and speaks of them 
most forcefully and interestingly, giving many intimate per- 
sonal details never before told. 


57 FIFTH AVENUE Admission $1.00 














NATURE CURE 


PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE 


Based on the Unity of Disease and Cure 


By HENRY LINDLAHR, M.D. 

Vedical Jbirector of the Lindlahr Sanitarium at 
Lindlahr Heaith Resort at Elmhurst, Illinois. 
This book contains a Scientific Regimen for the restoration 
and maintenance of heaith and a complete System of 
Treatment for all forms of acute and chronic ailments. It 
supplies at once the inspiration and the means to the fullest 
possible development of Physical, Mental and Moral Powers. 

438 pages; Cloth; $2.15 postpaid. 
Descriptive literature FREE. 


LINDLAHR PUBLISHING CO. | 


521 So. Ashland Bivd. : : _ CHICAGO | 
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DRAMATISTS’ AGENT — PLAYS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


Motion Picture Department 
R. L. GIFFEN, Associate Manager 


ALICE KAUSE 


1402 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 








AMERICANS! LISTEN!! 


Do you pretend you love liberty here and deny it in Ire- 
land? Do you consider the heroic Lord Mayor MacSwiney 
a fool and a suicide? Remember what George Washing- 
ton said:—‘Patriots of Ireland! . Your cause is 
identical with mine. Had I failed the scaffold 
would be my doom. But now my enemies do me honor. 
Had I failed I would have deserved the same honor.” 
Be American! Place a bust of MacSwiney in your home 
as a tribute to a Martyr of liberty. Price $1.00 (plus 25 
cents for Insured mail delivery). 


IRISH MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


Room 209—305 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








BOOKS BY KARL MARX 


An encyclopedic analysis of the whole system of capitalistic 
showing how the surplus value produced 
Cloth, three large 


Capital 
production of commodities, 
by the laborer is appropriated by the capitalist. 
volu over 2,500 pages, $7.50. 

A Contribution to , the Critique of * areas Economy. A 
on the same subject. Cloth, 

The Poverty of Philosophy, 4 re os to Proudhon, showing the futility 
of mutual banking and similar schemes. Cloth, $1.25 

The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. A _ brilliant history of 
Bonaparte’s coup d'état. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution, or Germany 
cents. 

Value, Price and Profit. A 
of surplus value. Cloth, 

The Communist Manifesto, 
sold in all capitalist countries. 


nes, 


shorter work 


in 1848. Cloth, 75 
popular handbook explaining the subject 
75 cents. 


by Marx and Engels. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Millions of copies 


By insured mail on receipt of price. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 347 East Ohio St., Chicago 
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BELGIAN SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


books, from first principles to hi 


virtuosity. Also personal instruetion with 


61 W. 76th St, - - - - - = 


OVIDE MUSIN 
New York City 





THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE, COOPER UNION, 8 O'Clock 


Friday, De 3: Everett De Martin tzeche 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOK COMPANY 
Stratford-on-Avon, England 
FIRST EDITIONS —RARE EDITIONS 
NE EDITIONS 
Catalogues Mailed free om Request 











Mothers, Teachers, Social Westese~ / \re you in- 
terested in better | <s for childr Vo vou 
feel the need of ¢ idence in che oosing bo ‘ks tr 
fit the al inte rests of a pi ilar « 1 and 
in d fe ping a ste for re al literat ure ? 

of y grok Books you will find a 


At The Land 
careful sele I 
to nny Bar ee 
THE LAND OF STORY BOOKS 42 West Sist Street 
Play-rooms, school, settlement, camp and home 
es furnished and equipped. 
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GERMAN BOOKS “on 


Large, Representative Stock, at 


BEYER’S BOOKSHOP 


207 FULTON ST., Opp. Terminal, Upstairs, NEW YORK 





FRENCH BOOKS 


Most complete stock in America 


Our new catalogue is now ready. 
Send for our Book Club plan. 


SCHOENHOF’S 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











ISIS 


International Quarterly Devoted to the History 
of Science and Civilization 
Edited by 
George Sarton and Charles Singer 


Each number contains an_ editorial, 
original contributions, shorter notes, 
reviews of the most important books 
and chiefly a Critical Bibliography of 
the publications relating to the His- 
tory and Philosophy of Science and the 
History of Civilization. 

Books and papers on the medical 
and biological sciences should be sent 
to Charles Singer, Westbury Lodge, 
Oxford, England; all others to George 
Sarton, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., U. S. A. 


Vol. L, 50 Belgian francs; Vols. IT. and III., 


each 30 francs. Ed. de luxe from Vol. II. on, 
each Vol. 50 francs. The subscription to Vol. 
III. (about 500 pages) is open. 
Those who believe in the New Humanism 
should subscribe to ‘“Isis.’’ 
PUBLISHER: 


Weissenbruch, Imprimeur du roi 


49 rue du Poincon Brussels, Belgium 





































help you, 


When you write to an advertiser, please say that 
you saw his advertisement in The Nation. 
him, 


It will 
and The 


Give Books 


for Christmas 


make 
deliver 


Nation, 


It’s none too early to 
your selections—we'll 
when you are ready. 

The best of the new books in 
Sets of Standard Au- 
thors—classics daintily bound 
by the world’s great craftsmen. 


stock. 


Send for catalog 


McDEVITT- WILSON’S, Inc. 


30 Church Street (2 Stores) 55 wae Street 
NEW YORK 





ANDRE TRIDON 


Author of “Psychoanalysis and Beha- 
vior,” “Psychoanalysis, Its Theory and 
Practice.” ete., and Brilliant Lecturer 
IS OPEN FOR A FEW DATES 
FOR LECTURES ON 


“PSYCHOANALYSIS” 


For terms, subjects, ete., 
write to 

THE FINE ARTS GUILD 
21 East 14th Street, New York City 


dates, 


N. B. Now lecturing every Wednesday, 8.30 p.m. 
at the LABOR TEMPLE 
East 14th Street and 2nd Avenue 
For full schedule write The Fine Arts Guild 








PIRST PUBLIC APPRARANCE 


in New York City of 


LINCOLN STEFFENS 


Brilliant Journalist and Speaker Just 
Returned from a Tour of Europe, in 


a Remarkable Lecture on 
“THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENT OF EUROPE, or, 


REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION?” 
at the 
PARKVIEW PALACE, 110th St. and Fifth Ave., on 
Friday Evening, November 26, 1920, 8.30 p. m. 
Reserved Seats, 55ce. Admission, 35c. 
Tickets by mail from The Fine Arts 


Guild, 21 East 14th St. On sale at the 
Pagan Book Shop, 23 West 8th St, 








THE BRONX COMMUNITY FORUM 
AUSPICES, THE YOUNG DEMOCRACY 


Symposium on RUSSIA 


SPEAKERS: 

Norman Hapgood, Liberal. 

Former U. S. Ambassador to Denmark. 

Dr. J. W. Hartmann, Pro-Soviet. 

Editor of “Soviet Russia.” 

General C. M. Oberoucheff, Anti-Soviet. 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kiev Military 
Region under Kerenski; Leader of the Party 
of Socialist Revolutionaries. 

Sunday, November 28, at 2 p. m. 
HUNT'S POINT PALACE, 163rd Street and 
Southern Boulevard, one Block from Simpson 
Avenue Subway Station. 

Admission: Twenty-five and Fifty Cents. 

Doors open at 12:00 M. Questions and Discussion 











PEARSON'S for a short time will be 
$2.00 a year. 
George Bernard Shaw reads Pearson's 


because Frank Harris edits it. Do you? 


Subscribe to-day. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
57 5th Ave. New York City 








DEBATE 
Is Life a Builder? 
Frank Harris : : Gregory Zilboorg 


Priday, Dee: Weis cece ses 8.15 P.M. 
PARK VIEW PALACE 
110th Street and Fifth Avenue 
Tickets—50c, 75c and $1.00 


On sale at 57 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 











We do all 
kinds of 
AUTHORS STENOGRAPHIC SERVICE, 138 West 13th St. 


Phone Chelsea 9300 Evening Phone Chelsea 577 


TYPE WRITING 


74 





COURSES THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 


History, 


Social Science and Co-operation 


In Economics, Sociology, 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THE 


Rand School News and Book Review 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th Street, ork City 


New Y 








Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law 


Edited by the Faculty of I tical 
Columbia Univereity 


Catastrophe and Social 
Change No. 212 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


FOURTH AVE. AND 20TH 8ST., NEW YORK 








Dunster House Papers 


The Problem of 
by the 
Viscount Haldane of 


Cloan, with an Introduc- 


tion by Tarald J. Laski. 


QNo. 


Nationalization 


An Introduction 


No. 3. 


to American Law, by 
Roscoe Pound 
Seventy-Five Cents Fach 
DUNSTER HOUSE BOOKSHOP 


26 HOLYOKE STREET & M7. AUBURN 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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How | Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 

“If | remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lum- 
berman, introduced me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years ago in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven't laid eyes on you since that day. 
How is the grain business And how did 
that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this 


not a guess, because I have done it with thousands 
of pupils. In the first of seven simple lessons which 
I have prepared for home study, I show you the 
basic principle of my whole system and you will find 
it—not hard work as you might fear—but just like 
playing a fascinating game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I 
got it the very next day from his publishers, the In- 
dependent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was 
the most surprised man in forty-eight states to find 
that I had learned in about one hour—how to re- 
member a list of one hundred words so that I could 


This Roth Course will do wonders in your office 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
office say “‘I guess” or “I think it was so much” or 
“I forget that right now” or “I can’t remember” or 
“I must look up his name.” Now they are right 
there with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? Rea) 
name H. Q. Smith, formerly Division Manager of the 
ae Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal, now 
with J. E. Price & Co. Here is just a bit from a 
letter of his that I saw last week: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 

Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. It 

is simple, and easy as 
falling off a log. Yet 





speaker—in the crowded 
corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me 
to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to 
“Jisten in” even in a hotel 
lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, 
the most famous memory 
expert in the United 
States,” said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my 
question before I could 
get it out. “He will 
show you a lot more 
wonderful things than 
that before the evening 
is over.” 

And he did. 

As we went into the 
banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing 
a long line of guests to 
Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it came my 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are your initials, 
Mr. Jones, and your business connection and 
telephone number?” Why he asked this, I 
learned later, when he picked out from the 
crowd the 60 men he had met two hours 
before and called each by name without a 
mistake. What is more he named each 
man’s business and telephone number for 
good measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel post rates and anything 
else the guests gave him in rapid order. 

* * * * . * + 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may be sure I 
did the first chance 1 got—he rather bowled me over 
by savir in his quiet, modest way: 

et ng mir } 


ubhout my remem 
invthine I want to remember 


whether it be 

. faces, tigure something I have read 
nagazine 

You can do this just as easily as T do Anyone 

with an average mind can learn quickly to do ex- 

things which seem so miraculous when 





ny 


aculous 


. tacts, or 


the same 
them 

“Mv own memory,” continued Mr 

very faulty Yes, it was—a poor 

nee » a man I would lose his name 

there are probably 

States, many 

names I can 


Roth, 


really 


“was 


t Ser now 
10.000 men and women in the United 
of whort have met but once, whose 
call instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I inter- 
rupted, “you have given years to it. But how about 
hs 
. “Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This is 


‘““Of Course I Place You! 


with one hour a day of 

practice, anyone—I don’t 

care who he is—can im 

prove his Memory 100% 

in a week and 1,000% in 

six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t 
wait another minute. Send 
to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s§ amazing 
Course and see what a won- 
derful memory you have got 
Your dividends in increased 
earning power will be enor 
mous. Victor Jones. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is the Inde 
pendent Corporation, the pub 
lishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your 
own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple, your mem 
ory power in a few short 








call them off forward and back without a single mis- 
take. 

the first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of the 
firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, Attor- 
neys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, and 
one of the most famous trial lawyers in New York: 
May I take occasion to state that I regard 

your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction? The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method and the ease with which its 
principles may be acquired, especially appeal to 
me I may add that I already had occasion to 
test the effectiveness of the first two lessons in 
the preparation for trial of an important action 
in which I am about to engage.” 

Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. The 
Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely count on 
my memory now. I can call the name of most any 
man I have met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember any figures I wish to re- 
member. Telephone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. 
Street addresses are just as easy. 

Che old fear of forgetting (you know what that is) 
has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff’ on my feet 
—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember what 
I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and “easy 
as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at the club, 
or at a banquet, or in a business meeting, or in any 
social gathering. ¥ : 
Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I 
have become a good conversationalist—and I used to 
te as silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd of 
people who knew things. . . 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
anv fact 1 want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a “hair trigger’ memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years to be able to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see 
instantly everything you want to remember. 


“ 


Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle’’ 


hours, that they are willing 
to send the course on free 
examination. 

Don’t send any money 
Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, al! 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely 
Satisfied send it back any time within five days after 
you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used 
the course, send only $5 in full payment. You take nx 
risk and you have everything to gain, so mail the cou- 
pon now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R. 319 Sixth Ave. New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly. 
Dept. R 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked 
below. Within five days after receipt I will either 
remail them or send you $5 for each in full payment 

Roth Memory Course 

By David M. Roth 

How to Read Character at Sight 
[] By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford 
Mastery of Speech 

By Frederick Houk Law 
Super-Salesmanship 

By Arthur Newcomb 
Purinton Course in Personal Efficiency 

By Edward Earle Purinton 
Ferrin Home-Account System ($3.50) 

By Wesley W. Ferrin 
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For Christmas 





For $10.00 { 


For $6.75 


For $5.00 { 


address. 


Circulation Department of The Nation. 


[J Caliban—W. L. George 
C] History of a Literary Radical—Randolph Bourne 
CJ Main Street—Sinclair Lewis 

[_] Moon-Calf—Floyd Dell 

[] Plays—Susan Glaspell 

[] Potterism—Rose Macaulay 

CJ Prejudices: Second Series—H. L. Mencken 

‘a 


Profits, Wages and Prices—David Friday 


Please send The Nation for one year to: 








help to add new readers (one, two, three, four— 


HE NATION is making you the offer outlined below for a twofold purpose. 


-Books—and The Nation— 


2 books—your choice of any two on the list below. 
J 1 new yearly subscription to The Nation. 

| 2 books—your choice of any two on the list below. 
1 new yearly subscription to The Nation. 

1 book—your choice of any one on the list below 


$1.00 to the above totals for every renewal sent in. Each subscription and each book may be sent to a different 


The Books to Choose From 


Reconstruction in Philosophy—Joln Dewey 


First, in 
order to give you a chance to send subscriptions to The Nation and a choice of the newest 
and best books of the season as Christmas gifts to your friends; second, in order to enlist your 


as many as you will) to the subscription list of 
The Nation. Every new reader we gain means a smoother, more certain road for The Nation 
to travel. The group of men and women supporting The Nation's point of view should be 
much larger than it is at present, and you can help us to increase the number more than any one 
else. Therefore—read carefully the Christmas offer we make you here, do not put it aside even 
for a day, but fill out the blank below and despatch it to us at once. 


Here Is Our Christmas Offer 


2 new yearly subscriptions to The Nation 


This offer is for new subscriptions only. If you care to send a renewal of your present subscription, please add 


Check the books you desire, using the blank below for your order. Mail it at once with your remittance to 


Russian Peasant and the Revolution— Maurice Hindus 


A Short Life of Mark Twain—Albert Bigelow Paine 
The Great Steel Strike—William Z. Foster 
The Three Taverns—Edwin Arlington Robinson 


The United States: An Experiment in Democracy 
Carl Becker 


What I Saw in Russia—George Lansbury 
Woman and the New Race—Margaret Sanger 


The Nation’s Christmas Offer 


and copies of the books checked above to the following: 


Ade 


Address 


Rs tate enone sate ea ees Eat ie eee 


Foreign and Canadian postage extra. 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


12-1-20 
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ARE YOU A GOOD AMERICAN? 


And do you ridicule the books of Upton Sinclair? 


“What is Mr. Sinclair’s position in American letters?” asks “l’Opinion” (Paris), and continues: 
“It is hard to find out. To us he seems to be a novelist of the very first order. Those who read *The 
Jungle’ can never forget the profound and powerful impression of that sombre picture. . . . Sinclair 
has been compared to our Zola, which is certainly flattering for us. But we must add that at the same 
time in a work like ‘Jimmie Higgins’ there are many pages which make us think of Anatole France, the 
Anatole France of his best days. . . . One need not agree with the ideas or the illusions of Mr. Upton 
Sinclair, but one is forced to recognize his splendid talent.” 

Upton Sinclair is today the best known of living American writers—everywhere except in 
America. His books are the only contemporary American books which are regularly translated into 
French, German, Italian, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Russian and Hungarian. Leonid Andreiev, Maxim 
Gorki, Ellen Key, Romain Rolland, V. Blasco Ibanez, Richard Dehmel, H. G. Wells, Frank Harris, Israel 
Zangwill, have paid tribute to his work. Henri Barbusse inscribes himself, “Avec hommage d’admiration 
devouce,” and Frederik van Eeden begins his preface to the Dutch edition of “King Coal” with the state- 
ment, “Upton Sinclair is a writer of wonderful power.” Georg Brandes, recognized throughout Europe 
as the greatest of living critics, says that he finds three present-day American writers worth reading— 
rank Norris, Jack London, and Upton Sinclair. 

Three years ago the books of this writer were practically without sale in America. “Sylvia’s Mar- 
riage,” which sold over 60,000 copies in Great Britain, sold only 2,000 in this country. “Jimmie Hig- 
gins,” which has sold 80,000 in Austria in the first few months, has not yet sold 8,000 at home. No 
publisher could be found who thought that “The Profits of Religion” could be sold at all. Therefore the 
author decided that he would become his own publisher; he would put the prices of his books low and 
set himself to find his own public. He brought out ‘The Profits of Religion” two years ago, and 50,000 
copies have been sold. “The Brass Check” was published ten months ago, and the printings have now 
reached 144,000. The book is being published in England, France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. “100% : The Story of a Patriot” has just been issued, with 12,000 copies ordered 
before publication. A new edition of “The Jungle,” out of print for many years, is just ready. 

There are fourteen other books by Upton Sinclair which have long been out of print, and for which 
there is now a constantly growing demand. These books include “The Journal of Arthur Stirling,” 
which was the sensation of a literary season; “Manassas,” which Jack London called “the best Civil War 
hook I’ve read”; “The Industrial Republic.” which Lady Warwick called the best book on Socialism 
ever written; “The Metropolis,” “The Moneychangers,” “Samuel the Seeker,” “Love’s Pilgrimage,” 
“Plays of Protest,” “The Fasting Cure,” etc. To reissue these books requires for paper and printing 
about $2,000 per book. To finance a best seller like “The Brass Check” requires $20,000, and the time 
between the ordering of the paper and the collecting for the books is from eight months to a year. Because 
the money was not on hand, the sale of “The Brass Check” was cut in half. Try to realize what it means 
to a man who is devoting all his energies to delivering a message to the world, to lose hundreds of thousands 
of readers because he has not money enough to pay for paper in advance and to print large enough editions 
of his books. Now the advance orders and reviews indicate that “100% : the Story of a Patriot” is about 
to become a best seller, and the same experience will be repeated. 

Such a business as this should be able to go to the banks for capital; but Upton Sinclair is fighting the 
private control of credit. Ele could organize a stock company and promise ten or twenty per cent dividends; 
hut he is opposing the profit motive in industry, and does not wish to make profits either for others or for himself. 
It is his plan to take from his book publishing business a salary of $300 per month, and to put everything else 
into new publications, or other means of spreading his ideas, such as a moving picture. He is prepared to pledge 
his honor to this effect, and to render to all who may support his plan a yearly statement showing that the promise 
has been strictly kept. Upon his death the work will be carried on by his wife on the same terms, and upon her 
death, a trusteeship will take control of the entire property and business, and will use it to issue the books at 
cost. Upon this basis he asks the lovers of his work to put their money against his time and talent. 

The books of Upton Sinclair are now published at a uniform price of 60 cents paper, postpaid, and $1.20 
cloth, postpaid. The price to dealers runs as low as 82 cents paper and 64 cents cloth. This is just about half 
what other publishers charge for a new copyright book of 448 pages, such as “The Brass Check.” If you are 
one who has found pleasure or profit in these books, the author asks you to send your name and address on a 
posteard, so that he may inform you more fully concerning the “Sinclair Plan.” 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California. 
































